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English Barns and English Harvests. 


HE barn is a well- 
known feature of the 
English landscape. 
Without pretension 
to architectural] 
beauty, its homely 
outline harmonises 
well with the tufted 
luxuriance of our 
park and hedgerow 

timber, and with the neat business- 

like forms of our orchard-trees. 

When the cherry-tree or the 
apple-tree is sheeted with snow-white blos- 
soms, or laden with the deeper-hued and varie- 
gated burden of autumn, the quaint, heavy 
gables of the barn cut the sky in lines contrast- 
ing with the constant curves affected by all 
vegetable growth, and denote that the care and 
labour of man have been exercised, in due pre- 

vision, to prepare storage for the bounties of 
nature. Loftier than any rural building, except 










graphic message, will tell you by his practice that 
the old saw cannot even be penny wise, since it 
is pound foolish. The idea of large and profit- 
able expenditure is rather that which predomi- 
nates among us. The idea of saving as a source 
of wealth is almost, or altogether, exploded. 
What the steamboat has done for foreign com- 
merce, what the railway is doing for internal 
trade, what mechanical skill is doing for manu- 
facture, has struck the more intelligent agricul- 
turist with the desire to apply the results of 
modern science to his own department of labour, 
and to a certain extent he has begun to do so. 
Steam cultivators now speed the plough in 
another sense from that of the good old country 
toast. Extinct generations of sea-birds, in the 
opposite hemisphere, have been laid under con- 
tribution to fertilize our fields, at the same time 
that we are industriously disposing of the 
natural elements of fertility in poisoning and 
destroying our rivers. Chemistry has been 
called from the abode of the manufacturer to 
shed light on the question of the adaptation of 
soil to the production of vegetation, and perhaps 
the most idle and the most wasteful of the old 
| and time-honoured processes of agriculture are 
gradually disappearing from before the enlight- 
ened farmers of the nineteenth century. 

All agricultural improvements, however, labour 
| under the immense disadvantage, as compared 
| With commercial and manufacturing improve- 
| ments, of being attempted in spite of the habits 
|of thought and of action of those who are ex- 





‘pected to adoptthem. When a subject is new it | 


sleets and snaws,” such an unthrifty helpless- 
ness in presence of circumstances that occur 
twice, three times, four times in every decade, is 
as inexcusable as it is unaccountable. 

Very many readers will accompany us thus 
far with sympathising assent, who will wrinkle 
the brow and shake the head at any attempt to 
remedy an admitted evil. That such a remedy 
is beyond the reach of science will, of course, be 
the easy faith of the great majority of English 
men. That any proposed remedy is empirical, 
theoretic, crotchety ; that it won’t work, that 
it won’t pay, or that it may be all very well, but 
that you won’t find any one to try it, will be the 
first expressed opinions of the more thoughtful 
minority. With their good leave, we will run 
the gauntlet of their criticism. 

The cereals, as we have before intimated, are 
harvested in a manner different from that in 
which we collect the other fruits of the earth. 
The reason is, that the crop has a double value. 
It consists of two distinct portions, one less 
bulky and more precious, destined for the food 








of man and of beast ; the other, more bulky and 
less precious, used for litter, for thatch, and for 
similar purposes. The unthrifty economy of the 
farmer seeks to grasp this double harvest at the 
same operation, and, in so doing, causes a double 
loss. He loses in his straw, because he cannot 
mow it so close to the ground as he does his hay, 
for fear of the loss of grain by the fall, particu- 
larly in wheat, and if the ear be fully ripe. He 
loses on his grain because he handles the plant 
in bulk, shaking the ripe ears at every operation, 


the tower or spire of the parish church, or the | is most likely toimprove. Old customs, like old and, more than all, because the difficulty of deal- 


roof of chancel or of nave in the more important | people, are apt to shake off innovation. The | 
of these edifices, the barn takes its share, in the | ships in the Levant have the same rig that they | much increased by its weight. 


mute wsthetics of landscape, in directing the | had in the time of Columbus. When the com- | 


ing with the crop in unfavourable weather is so 


Now if the farmer would be content to deal 


eye and the thought of the observant lover of pass was introduced as an aid to navigation, the with his grain as he does with his other fruit, to 


rural scenery to the source of rain and fruitful 


trireme was superseded by the sailing vessel. | 


take the trouble of a double ingathering, to crop 


seasons, and is significant of the promise of food | But the best form, or, at all events, a practical | ears of corn as he would basket cherries or bin 


and gladness. 

The absence of the barn, more nostro, strikes 
the eye in contemplating the flat-topped or 
domed structures of Southern Europe. In 
Belgium, on the contrary, where everything | 
connected with draught is so much heevier and 
so much stronger than among ourselves, the 
barn attains gigantic proportions, and may be, 
seen to tower above the richly-cultivated level | 


surface of the country like the castle of some old | 
marauder,—more noble in its office as a true’ 


citadel of rural wealth. 

The cause of the simple and universal form of 
the barn is to be found in the permanent and 
unchanged requirements of the simple method 
of cereal culture that has been handed down to 
us from the earliest historic times. The cereals, 
in our climate, have always been gathered in 
bulk, so as to collect at the same time not only 
the chaff together with the grain, but a large 
proportion of the straw also. A variable and 
treacherous climate demands a large store- 
house for the cereal produce of an ordinary farm. 
And the one main idea of the agriculturist for 
so many centuries—the saving of outlay, and 
the discharge of the duties of the busiest portion 
of the year by the same number of hands that 
he has to sustain through the dullest and idlest 
season—has further determined the prescriptive 
form of the barn, by requiring that its gates 
shall be high enough to admit a loaded wain to 
be drawn on to the floor itself, or so close to the 
mow or store part of the barn as to allow the 
sheaves to be tossed from the carriage, and thus 
to be handled as little as possible. For this 
purpose, and on the theory that a penny saved 
is a penny got, the barn is a favourable specimen 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. 

That prudential and time-honoured maxim, 
however, is no longer set as a copy for the 
scholars of our competitive examinations. In 
many occupations and callings of life we have 
changed all that. The merchant who pays his 
ponnd a word for the transmission of a tele- 


tained, it became stereotyped till the application | 
of steam. The variation and novelty of forms | 
in which steam could be adapted to navigation | 
then became the subject of experiment, and | 
marine architecture has varied more since the 


date when Napoleon would have invaded tis 


country, had such a bridge over the channel as | 
now exists been known, than it did for centuries | 


| therefore, processes that require to be carried on 
| somehow year by year, at the risk of famine, 
jand that therefore may be thought less able to 
| afford room for experiment, than less necessary 
operations, change is sure to be slow, to be dif- 
ficult, and to be unwelcome. 

It is on considerations of this kind alone that 
we can account for the fact that in an age when 
chemistry has exerted so magical a power in 
turning to the service of man the inorganic 
kingdom of nature, with an economy so wonder- 
ful that we wash our smoke for the sake of the 
vaporised metal which it contains, and make 
the same quantity of heat available over and 
over again for motive-power,—an age when we 
have made the lightning run on our errands, and 
have recovered a thread from the deep-sea bot- 
tom of the Atlantic,—we should be content to sit 
stupidly aghast at the not unusual phenomenon 
of a rainy autumn, and grumble and sigh, with 
our hands in our pockets, while our food for the 
coming year is helplessly left to the mercy of 
our capricious climate. If we were Egyptians 
our conduct would be excusable, although even 
in Egypt, 3,400 years ago, there were those 
found who removed their cattle to places of 
shelter on receiving warning of a phenomenon 
almost without example within their knowledge, 
—a storm of hail. But in England, where the 
prevalence of daily greeting is framed with direct 
reference to the ever-changing weather; in Ire- 
land, green with the mists of the Atlantic; in 
Scotland, where, tothe question whether it always 
rained, was given the naive reply, “Na, whiles it 





before. In the ancient processes of agriculture, | 





| and satisfactory form, of sailing vessel once at- | hops, and then to mow his straw as he mows his 


hay, he would incur a first expense perhaps 
double of his present. If, when the corn arrived 
at the proper stage of maturity, irrespective of 
barometer or weathercock, he were to turn all 
available hands, women and children more pro- 
fitably than men, on his well-eared fields, each pro- 
vided with a basket suchas that in which seed corn 
is carried, slung round the neck, and a small knife, 
or a triangular piece of iron, worn like a tailor’s 
thimble on the fore finger, the whole of the 
corn would be rapidly secured, being plucked or 
rather bent over the knife immediately beneath 
the ear, dropped at once into the basket, and 
never suffered to touch the ground, nor knocked 
about to the loss of a single grain, before it was 
safely deposited in the granary; then, if wet, it 
could be readily and inexpensively subjected to 
a simple process of drying, a process which, if 
once adopted, would be likely to become nuni- 
versal, whether the corn were ingathered wet or 
dry, as it would entirely obviate the painful and 
clumsy process of thrashing. If the ears of corn 
were placed in baskets or wire trays, tier above 
tier, so that a strong and sustained blast of air 
were driven through them, whether set in motion 
by a fan or by the draft of a lofty chimney,—the 
great power of which is well known to those who 
have had to deal with really high stacks,—not 
only would all superfluous moisture be rapidly 
absorbed, but the ear would become so dry as 
to cease to retain the grain, which would fall 
from the basket as from a sieve on the slightest 
motion. The precious part of the crop thus 
secured, the farmer would take his own time for 
mowing the straw, or cutting it by machinery ; 
at least he would so do until practice in drying 
the wheat itself should teach him that it was 
a false economy to lose either straw or hay in 
unfavourable weather for want of proper arrange- 
ments for drying these valuable crops. 

If the cost of reaping were, as we said, 
doubled, without making any allowance for the 
increased quantity of straw, or for the saving in 
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grain by hand-picking, and setting the expense 
of drying against that of thrashing, we can 
admit that 3d or 4d. a bushel would be added to 
the cost-price of wheat. Against this what has 
the farmer to set? The deterioration of the 
crop by bad weather, and the risk of almost 
total loss. The present harvest, so promising a 
few weeks since, is estimated to have lost a 
tenth of ite quantity, besides deterioration in its 
quality, by the not unusual bad weather. Would 
8d. or 4d.,a bushel be a price at which the 
country would hesitate to ensure its crops of 
cereals. If acrop could be under-written at that 
price, when just beginning to ripen, would a 
merchant hesitate so to cover himself ‘against 
loss. But this additional cost would not be loss, 


in any rank of life against the industrious and 
the contented ; and if there be any calling in life 
that would seem to demand the respect of all 
other members of the body politic more than 
another, it would certainly seem to be that which 
provides the bread we eat. In that ancient law 
which the criticism of the day holds to be in- 
spired by justice alone, and to some extent want- 
ing in the gentler attribute of mercy, it was 
forbidden to muzzle the ox that performed the 
duty of thrashing in a mode even ruder than our 
own. But it is not as grudging a fair, or even 
an ample return for the labour and the capital 
of the farmer that we remark that he has been, 
to a considerable extent, deprived of that whole- 
some stimulus of competition which has urged 


——— 


dual, the hazardous remuneration of which 
depends on the largeness of the farmer's heart, 
or the looseness of the reaper’s grip. We would 
bid the gleaner to sit down, an equal guest, at 
the harvest-home dinner, not to gather up the 
scraps beneath the table, and to dine on what she 
can save from the rooks. 

Great and advantageous changes have been 
made since we, years ago, urged the necessity for 
improvements in our farm buildings, and showed 
the wastefulness and injuriousness of parts of 
our farmyard management. It is to be hoped it 
will not be long before we may be able to say 
the same thing in respect of our present protest 
against the existing helplessness in the face of 
bad weather. 








but fairly remunerative expenditure; and when 
we consider the manner in which inexpensive 
labour would be available in the first instance, 
the saving of bulk, which would diminish the 
cest of all sabsequent operations; the saving of 
grain from percussion at every stage of its 





storing; the avoidance of risk and of subsequent 
processes, by carrying a thoroughly dried sample | 


the labourers in other departments of production 
to such vigorous and successful effort. We must 
eat. There is, as yet, no substitute for bread 
and meat, for cheese, and milk, and butter, for 
oats, for barley, or for hops. That chemistry 
will hereafter supply us with food, unelaborated 
by the slow process of vegetation, is our firm 
expectation ; but the time is not yet come. The 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL AND 
MONASTERY DESCRIBED BY A MONK* 
One of the noticeable features of the day is 


the application of the principle of division of 
labour to topographical literature. In our own 


of corn instead of a damp or partially dried | farmer, therefore, possesses in some sort & 
sample to store; and the increase in quantity of | monopoly,—and a monopoly of a peculiar kind. 
straw, it is a question whether the increase of | At times the variation of the seasons is such 


day a town suffices for a theme; and still more 
frequently a single building is found amply 
sufficient to furnish material for a couple of 
volumes. In Mr. Noake’s “ History of the 


cost would be really sensible, apart from the | that a bad harvest in this country coincides with 


vital question of assurance against total loss. | 

The Austrian Government are known to have | 
adopted complete and satisfactory methods for | 
the drying and preserving of store corn in the! 
great fortresses of the Quadrilateral. Those | 
familiar with Southern Europe will bear in|} 
mind the constant occupation of the roofs of the | 
houses in some districts in drying and re-drying | 
grain, and in exposing the precious seed to the 
vertical rays of the sun. It is incredible that in 
our climate we should yet have to learn such a 
lesson. The carter in A!sop’s fable, who called 
on Hercules to aid bim when his cart stuck in 
the mud, was a more faithful type of the English 
than of the Italian peasant, in respect, at all 
events, of his mode of storing his corn. It is 
strange what a pleasure men take in throwing 
blame on a superior power, and in laying on | 
God’s providence the fault of their own breach | 
of God’s physical laws. When man has to do 
all, he generally does it well; but when part of 
his task is done to his hand,—when the way is | 
prepared for him by the beneficence of nature,— | 
he generally not only does ill, but takes credit | 
for piety in so doing. The winds and the waves | 
are beyond human control. Navigation was as, 
long dependent on wind and tide; and the man | 
would have been held to be impious who spoke | 
of defying this mode of the operation of the! 
Divine will. What should we think now of a| 
messenger who would remain for six weeks at | 
Dover, rather than commit the impiety of step- | 
ping on the deck of a steamer, and thus defying 
the storm ? 

One of the fathers of electrical science was 
once asked if he did not consider it impious to 
attempt to bottle up lightning,—a query to which 
he replied by a counter question as to the im- 
piety of bottling up rain-water. We are apt to 
plume ourselves on an immense moral superiority 
over the Greeks of the timeof sop. That wise 
moralist, however, in blaming his neighbours 
for a thriftless, helpless outcry for the aid of 
Heaven, did not think it necessary to add as a 
point to his satire that the clown blamed Jupiter 
for causing the mud in which his cart stuck fast. 
That view of the case is reserved for the edify- 
ing resignation of our own days. The helpless 
idleness into which we subside when it happens 
to rain is only one instance of the manner in 
which we are apt to lay on chance or on Provi- 
dence the fault of our own self-indulgence, want 
of foresight, or want of industry. Of all human 
errors none is more grotesque, few can be more 
pitiable. Who will believe hereafter that a 
people so ready to forge blades and to cast 
cannon for the defence of their coasts against 
any human enemy, could be content to let their 
poor fast three days in the month—for to that at 
least is the actual rise in the price of bread 
equivalent, whenever such a rainy summer as 
may be expected to recur every third or fourth 
year takes place—and then to solace themselves 
by the assertion that the weather is beyond 
human control. 

We speak with all respect of the farmer. We 
hold that no persons deserve the more emphatic 
reprobation of all good citizens, and of all honest 
men, than those who endeavour to divide our 
common weal by setting class against class, 
whether it be the poor against the rich, the 
labourer against the employer, the manufacturer 
against the agriculturist, or the idle and prating 





Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester,” we have 
a new example of this concentration or mental 
centralization. In a former work he rambled 
English producer will, | over the whole county, but in this effort of his 
for the year in question, be a loser, and mellower experience he has confined himself to 
the foreign producer will pocket a share of the one group of buildings in it. Growing to man’s 
natural average profit of the English farmer. | estate under the walls of the cathedral, he early 
Bat it is, perhaps, more frequently the case, as | formed the intention of writing the history of 
in the present year, that the distribution of|the venerabie structure, and of depicting the 
weather over the corn-growing latitudes of our | past glories of the uprooted monastery. It is a 
northern hemisphere is more impartial, and that good thing to give new examples of the pos- 
the harvest suffers alike in England and in| sibility of doing anything we determine to do. 
America, in Belgium and in the fields bordering | Every such narrative ia as friction applied to 
on the Danube. It is calculated, or rather esti- the phosphorus which is a component part of 
mated, that a tenth of our harvest has been lost | man, and renders more luminous the realization 
owing to the wetness of the summer. But the | that the reason some of us are unsuccessful in our 
foreign harvest is no better than our own. The/|aims is because we do not pursue them with 
food produced for the supply of the coming year | sufficient determinetion. In the present case, 
has fallen short, to a greater or less extent, all| Mr. Noake has wrought out his intention, or, as 
over the world ; and every farmer, let us assume, | he terms it, day-dream, creditably; and has 
has sent nine, or even fewer, sacks of corn to! placed upon his page a careful picture of the 
market, instead of the ten on which he counted | mode of life of those who once inhabited the 
in July. But the loss does not altogether, if at| monastery and worshipped seven times a day in 
all, fail on the farmer. It looks as if it were the | the cathedral. Out of dusty parchments, rolls, 
other way. Nine quarters, or even eight quar- | ledgers, registers, and other documents, he has 
ters of wheat, at 60s. a quarter, represent a| portrayed the Worcester monks at their daily 
higher money return than ten quarters at 40s.;| tasks. A fragment of one of their illuminated 
and, without making more than a rough approxi- | missals gives us a veritable sample of one class 
mation to quantity and to price, the result to the | of their work. Extracts from their books tell 
farmer of a bad harvest may be thought not us how the income of 1,2191. was apportioned 
unfrequently to take this form. If corn were| among the different officers, what allowances 
paid for, like coal, by its food-producing power, | they received, the cost of their livery or cloth- 
the onus of the seasons would fall upon the | ing; entries tell us of the dainty fare the hospi- 
farmer. While corn is paid for in inverse pro- | table priors placed before their guests, of enter- 
portion to its abundance, the loss arising from | tainments at which players, minstrels, jugglers, 
bad weather, and from a quiet submission to/ and singers visited the monastery and were paid 
all the ill effects of bad weather on the supply | for their services; of royal presents and visits, 
of food, falls chiefly or altogether on the con-| and of the number and nature of the inmates. 
sumer. It is not, therefore, a farmer’s question; Mr. Noake was so fortunate as to find among 
that we are now attempting to solve; it is a| the papers to which the dean and chapter gave 
question that comes straight home to every man | him access a diary of one of the priors. This 
who knows what it is to look at the loaf on his} valuable source of information has been over- 
table, and to wish that it were larger or) looked by previous historians, and is, therefore, 
cheaper. It is above all to the poor that we} new to the antiquarian world. It is made a 
give the counsel so to gather up the fragments | ccnspicuous feature of the book, and, as an 
of the store offered by the bountiful hand of | authentic record of the private expenses and 
nature that nothing be wanting. proceedings of the last prior but one, it is very 
To gather up the fragments! to leave nothing | well worth examination. 

then for the gleaner! to leave no room for that| This newly-found journal of Prior Moore 
picturesque and affecting industry, of which we | informs us that he lived to the great age of four 
can trace the history for nearly four thonsand| score years and ten, half a century of which 
years—to substitute the iron grasp of scientific | period he was a member of the fraternity, anda 
thrift for the time-honoured common law of| quarter of a century a pensioned prior, living in 
humanity, older than the twelve tables of Roman! one of the manor-houses belonging to the 
law, and passing from an unwritten to a written| monastery. He was “shaven into ye religion” 
form, at the same date as the decalogue itself,| in 1488, being then sixteen years of age; in 
that law which forbade to “wholly reap the} 1518 he was elected prior; in 1535 he retired 
corners ” of the field, or to “ gather the glean- | from the office with a pension, residence, and 
ings” of the harvest? We would deal reve-| attendants assigned him; and in the course of 
rently with this vested right of the poor and the | the long period in which he enjoyed his leisure 
feeble. Yet does not its very existence speak | in the half-timbered manor-house, with its spa- 
loudly as to the wasteful character of our pre-| cious court, with its ample allowances, geldings, 
sent mode of harvesting? The more precious to| silver goblets, cups, salt-cellar, and spoons, table 
the poor is the right of gleaning, the larger is | and bed linen, fuel and bedding, all specified in 
the waste which the gleaner prevents from being | a document signed in the chapter-house 8th May, 
total. But the true reply is that we would / 28th of Henry VIII., he saw the Reformation 
raise the dignity, and would raise the emolament | become an accomplished fact. The accounts of 
of the gleaner. It is those who now glean scat- | the prior are very methodically kept. They are 
tered and fallen ears whom we would send out | hebdominal, and are dated according to feasts of 
with knife and basket to gather corn. We ee 
would substitute a fair day’s work for the/_* “ The Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester.” By 

» John Noake, author of ‘*The Rambler in Worcester- 


public, fairly paid, and well worth a fair pay-| Shire.” Lond ul Wercester oak 
< * : L b) : 
ment, for a desultory day’s work for the indivi- Herald Office. "1000, “Price 10s. 64. ee eae 


a fruitful season in the other corn-growing dis- 
tricts which partly supply our markets. In such 
cases, while the general productive result may 
be undisturbed, the 
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the Church, beginning with the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels, and counting so many 
weeks after it till the first week in the Nativity 
occurs, and successively the Annunciation of the 
Virgin and the Nativity of St. John, our present 
quarter-days. They relate to the expenses of 
his house, clothes, furniture, plate, jewelry ; the 
cost of different items required for the services 
or ornaments of the church ; presents made to 
relatives, friends, and servants; his travelling 
expenses; the cost of the cure of his bad 
leg, surgery to his arm, his broken ribs; the 
funeral expenses of his parents; and among such 
miscellaneous information is mention of otter- 
hunting, fox-hunting, bear-baiting, banquets, 
visits of players, minstrels, and jugglers, and his 
own visits to his different manor-houses and the 
metropolis. All this gives, as may be supposed, 
some curious facts. When in the metropolis, the 
prior made many purchases for the monastery. 
Mr. Noake, who has a pictorial style, shows him 
shopping in the narrow streets of gabled over- 
hanging houses followed by his train of attendants 
and serving men. At one store he buys a stock 
of spiceries, groceries, and preserved fruits, that 
must have made his cavalcade odorous on its 
road home to Worcester. At another of the 
small, dark, open shops he buys a pair of 
“kervyng knyffs,” and a pair of candlesticks; 
and pursuing his way, amidst inquiries of “ what 
d’ye lack?” from rival apprentices, occasional 
stoppages are made for the purchase of calander 
for a cowl, sheets, kerchiefs, a carpet of verdure, 
“ lethern bottells,” a “ satten”’ hat, three bonetts; 
his shopping finishing for the day with a long 
visit to John Cranks, the goldsmith. This 
prosperous tradesman was engaged in making 
a new mitre for the prior, set about with great 


stones, “ medyll” stones, small stones, six ounces | 


of pearls, and embellished with seventy-six ounces 
of silverwork, besides the result of six weeks 
industry on the part of a broderar, whom Master 
Cranks paid xij’. a day, and furnished with 
“mete and drynke.” His bill for this “ item” 
came to 491. 15s., asum representing many times 
the value it does now, and contrasted with the 


4s. the prior paid for his satin hat, and the 4s. 6d. | 


for his “‘ bonetts,’ must have been considered a 
large expenditure. The goldsmith’s shop had a 
strong attraction for the art-appreciating prior, 
for there are entries in his diary of many pur- 
chases, most of which we should now, doubt- 


less, admire as handsome works of art, such as a | 


gilt standing cup with a cover, an ale-cup gilt 
with cover, pots of silver, and “parcell gylt” 


chalices, several rings, several gilt spoons, with | 


‘‘ymages at ye ends,” &c.; and not the least 


and complaining of the prior’s extravagance, 
disregard of the state of the fabric, and absorp- 
tion of the means of the convent. But for this 
shadow, and the plaisters and surgery to his 
limbs and frame, the prior’s life seems to have 
been like a bright patch of sunshine on the 
cloister walls: as it is, it is none the less a pic- 
turesque and instructive biograpby. 

There is a curious illustration of the transi- 
tional condition the surnames of individuals were 
in about Prior Moore’s time, to be seen in his 
diary. Some people owned only their trade as 
asurname. Mention is made of William Barbur, 
the barber-surgeon, who attended to the “helyng” 
of the prior’s leg; Thomas Poticary, who fur- 
nished him with medicines; Richard le Mercer; 
“W’m. ye m’cer,” who gave him a fine hand- 
napkin for a new year’s gift; John Taylor, who 
lined a pair of his sleeves for 6d.; William le 
Lewter, who sang and played in “ Chrismass 
wicke ;’ Richard Synger; Wm. Beggar, a “ pore 
young mann,” to whom he gave two shirts; 
Edmund Glassyar, who painted the figures of 
Mary and John on the lower windows of the 
chapel at Crowle for 4s. 12d. ; and Thos. Peynter, 
employed in putting the same house in repair 
previously to the prior’s retirement to it. Other 
people, again, are duly provided with a surname, 
and have their trades mentioned as well, as in 
the case of Thomas Penrice, Kervar, who made 
two tabernacles and figures of Our Lady and 
St. John for the church at Grimley ; John Clare, 
pewterer, who from time to time repaired and 
renewed “ ye hoole tale” of platters, pottingers, 
and saucers in the four establishments main- 
tained by the prior; and John Cranks, “ ye ole 
smyth,” who furnished the richly-jewelled mitre, 
the tall standing cups, the jewelry and plate, 
that added so considerab'y to the expenses of the 
|prior and the discontent of I. Musard. Occa- 
| sionally one name sufficed by which to identify 
| @ man :— 

“To Bartram for crosse and other worke to my 
| mother’s grave at Grimley iiis, ivd.” 





| This want of certainty or exactness is still more 
clearly shown in the fact that the prior writes 
of his mother as Anne Peers, and ofhis father as 
Rd. Peres. In rare instances the names of 
|individuals to whom money is paid are not re- 
| corded at all, possibly on account of their being 
| nuksown in the neighbourhood :— 

**Ttem to a man for drawing of a platt for a stonne 
from London yt is leyde before J’hus awter for me to be 
beryde under, which stone cost x/i, 

To a man of London besyds ye carage & ye makyng of 
ye platt iijs. ivd.” 


In his chapter devoted to the cathedral Mr. 


he is engaged warming his feet and stirring the 
contents of a large “ pottinger,”’ on a small fire, 
with two sides of bacon hanging behind him, 
and a cat looking on before him; the second 
looking like a parody of the legend of Coventry, 
as it shows a nude figure carrying a hare, per- 
haps to indicate timidity, over which a very 
openwork net is fastened, riding on an extra 
large goat. Two additional cuts from the 
same source indicate that carvings of an identical 
character, though of different subjects, are 
existing in the priory church at Gt. Malvern. 
Where so much has been lost, it strikes us 
as curious that anything should be left. ‘Ihe 
chief objects of desire on the part of pillagers 
were the materials that could be melted down 
and used up in new forms. After objects 
made of the precious metals, or adorned with 
them, lead seems to have been im the greatest 
request. The roofs of the cathedral and pre- 
bendal buildings, and the water-pipes, were soon 
carried away in the “ warres ;” and, by the time 
affairs became settled again, and the dean and 
chapter began to think of repairs, the great de- 
mand for bullets had run up the price of lead 
beyond that known in the memory of man. They 
depated their treasurer to go into Derbyshire to 
make the best bargain he could for them. Ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by Jos. Clarke, a plumber, 
who was to have eighteenpence per diem, he went 
to Matlock, where he purchased twenty fother 
of Henry Wigley, which was to be delivered at 
Derby for 3221. 10s., a sum that represents con- 
siderably more than 2,000/. of our money; and 
this expense was increased by about 3001. (pre- 
sent value) for the carriage to the Severn at 
Bewdley. This price, with the expenses of the 
treasurer and plumber, would have made the 
| lead a very costly article; but this did not pre- 
vent the purchase of similar quantities in the 
following years. Once the treasurer, who is the 
Rev. Mr. Oley, went “a great journey” to his 
living in Huntingdonshire, and thence into Cam- 
bridge and Yorkshire, upon private business, to 
which he had not attended for fourteen months, 
owing to the repairs, and returned by way of 
Derbyshire, so that he might get more lead for 
| the church ; and besides the great cost of the 
| lead, and Mr. Oley’s travelling expenses, he and 
| his servant had to go to Burton-upon-Trent, and 
carry the 3121. there, in “canvas baggs,’ which 
{cost 3s. 3d., “because he could not pay it at 
| London.” Several other curious particulars Mr. 
Noake brings to light aboat workmen in the build- 
ing trades. They all received a small payment 
when they were engaged, like a soldier does now 
when he enlists, and like north-country domestic 








curious would be the “peyr of balance” he|Noake disavows any intention of giving an | servants still claim, and a gift at parting, which 
bought with which to weigh these treasures at architectural description of the fabric, on the | was usually, Mr. Noake says, a shilling, then 


home. 


|grounds that this has been done by previous 


worth much more than it is now, although there 


It was the privilege of the open-handed prior | writers, and quite recently by Professor Willis. is mention that some Gloucester masons employed 


to entertain Queen Mary when but a tiny 
princess, five years old, and again for several 
weeks about four years afterwards. On these 
occasions, he records, he sang high mass at “ ye 
hie awter,’ instead of deputing this task to 
another, and the princess and her lady-in- 
waiting, my Lady Salesbury, made offerings of 
“crownes of gold” and tapers. There is also 
mention of entertainments he gave to the mayor 


| This resoiution is to be regretted, as his work 
| would have been much more complete with a 
| definite description of the plan and leading 
' features of both this structure and the domestic 
| buildings. The foundation-stone, so to speak, of 
}an account of a building seems missing when 
| there is no plan; and when there is neither this 
| nor a view, the head corner-stone appears absent 
too. With the exception that these bases are not 


on the great east window,—those “ nine stately 
raysed panes,’—had butone penny. A contract 
to supply stone was called “articles for stone.” 
In the course of the vigorous repairs made under 
this active Mr. Oley, when the men were taking 
down broken pinnacles and decayed battlements, 
“Nixon’s son fell out of a cradle in the south 
aisle and was killed; and Jeliy’s son also fell 
out.” The three chirurgeons who were called 


and corporation, “all in skarlet gowns,” in the | present, Mr. Noake has availed himself of every | in on this occasion received Gl. 5s. The plumber 


Guesten Hall, and of others to which the “ wyffs ” | means to enable readers to follow his guidance as | 


of the bailiffs and other citizens were invited. 
The feasts were supplemented with malmsey, 
osey, red wine, rumney, sack, pyment, hippo- 
cras, claret, and Rhenish wine; and followed by 
amusements that have run so far down in the 
social scale as to be now out of religious circles, 
such as those afforded by “ chyldren yt tumbled,” 
minstrels, “ye kyng’s jugeler,” and his blind 
harper, “ popet pleyers,” besides singers of 
“carrells,” and players from Gloucester and 
Coventry. The prior bought his wines of his 
brother, a merchant at Bristol, and remem- 
bered family claims in many other instances. 
Judging by the expenses he incurred at the 
funerals of his parents, particularly at that of 
his mother, and the gifts he gave on the anni- 
vereary of her death, he must have been a duti- 
ful and affectionate son. All this art-patronage, 
hospitality, merriment, and filial generosity, 
would prove that the prior had a good time of it, 
were it not for one document Mr. Noake gives, 
which is written by a monk, to the Right Wor. 
shipfal Master Secretary and Lord Visitor, call- 
ing himself “ your lordship’s owne pore wreche 
yn prson yn yowr monastery att Worcettr, I. 
Musard.” This unfortunate writes to head quar- 
ters to be removed to Westminster, as he is 
unable to bear up against the ill feeling he has 
created against himself at Worcester by exposing 


| he leads them from place to place. He takes up the 


and the building of the church and monastery | 
on the present sites, and mentions the successive | 
enlargements and conflagrations that culminated | 
in its renovation, under Bishop Sylvester, when | 
King Henry IIIL., with a large gathering of nobles | 
and clergy, were present at the opening services. 
The various additions and rebuildings that oc- 
curred subsequently to this, and which began 
only six years afterwards, when the east front 
was taken in hand, are carried down to the 
fifteenth century, after which period destraction 
and removals only were the order of tho day. 
Mr. Noake declares that the sweeping away of 
the score or so of altars and shrines, the rood- 
loft, images, and stained-glass windows, was 
nothing like so injurious to the integrity of the 
fabric as was the damage wrought by the troops 
of Essex in 1642, and those of Cromwell in 1661, 
and even less so than the renovations of the 
last century. Two cuts from Stanley’s “ Guide 
to Worcester,” are made use of to illustrate the 
curious carvings that enrich the miserere seats 
that still remain. They are curiously grotesque; 


| present coin. 


employed appears to have offended his fraternity, 
for the plumbers of the city indicted him, and 


history of the church when it was a community | he was in danger of being carried away to 
of married presbyters, before the installation of |“ goole,” when he wrote to one of the preben- 
St. Oswald’s monks of the order of St. Benedict, | daries, informing him of the fact and asking pro- 


tection; but whether he was assisted does not 
appear.. The expenditure incurred at this time 
was but little short of 30,0001. estimated in our 
“So,” says Mr. Noake, “ Pro- 
fessor Willis is not quite correct when he says 
that ‘at the restoration little appears to have 
been done except cleansing the church and re- 
pairing and concealing the mutilations and wan- 
ton mischief of the Puritans.’” 

The present dean and chapter are emulating 
Mr. Oley—let us hope wisely and not too well; 
for there is as much danger of overdoing a re- 
storation as there is in stopping short. Terrible 
accounts have been put in circulation asserting 
that they have gone to work in a benighted 
manner, depriving the ancient work of its vigour 
and originality, and toning it down and filling it 
in to a surface of unmeaningness ; and that like 
Aladdin’s wife, they have been so dazzled and 
bewildered with the prospect of new bells, that 
they have been induced to part with the old 
peal. All this has been contradicted by the 
local organ. Nothing has been frittered away, 





one representing a man sitting on a stool, with 
his shoes lying on the floor beside him, whilst: 








except whitewash; no mouldings have been 
tampered with, save where they required to be 
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relieved of the coatings of this superficial dis- 


guise; no ancient stones have been removed, a visit to the monastery. In an apartment, under 


unless they were hopelessly decayed ; and all the 
old sound stones taken down to make the neces- 
sary repairs were marked and replaced in their 
original positions. Mr. Noake, who sides with the 
dean and chapter in rebutting the charges of in- 
jury to the character of the sacred fane, estimates 
the present works as likely to cost 60,0001. The 
extent of the work mentioned by him is very large 
for this sum. He enumerates the “ almost entire 
recasing of the walls and tower; rebuilding of 
the walls and windows at the east and west 
ends ; restoring the windows of the choir aisles 
from the Perpendicular insertions to their origi- 
nal lancet shape; scraping and cleansing the 
walls, piers, and roofs internally; re-arranging 
and re‘itting the choir and sanctuary with more 
appropriate seats and furniture; removing the 
screens between the choir and its aisles, also 
the organ and its gallery; paving and warming; 
erection of new clock and bells (@# separate 
scheme, promoted by the Rev. R. Cattley) ; re- 
opening the west doors,” &c. Leaving this very 
pretty quarrel as it stands, we must note that 
the present authorities have pulled down several 
blocks of the monastic buildings, the most con- 
siderable being the great Guesten Hall; the 
Prior’s Hall (for a drawing of which Mr. Noake 
refers his readers to the Builder, 1848), and the 
Priory, which was pulled down in 1845, when 
an arrangement was made for the dean to 


| who with his queen, son, and mother, are on 


the control of the chamberlain, are a couple of 
tailors, who are making up the dark cloth, 
called Northfolk cloth, for the prior and his gen- 
tlemen, while a coarser serge lies ready to their 
hand for the monks’ wear, and piles of linsey- 
woolsey shirts and sheets have been brought in 
for repair. In the refectory sit fifty monks, 
with their hoods drawn down to their eyes, 
silently eating their respective pittances, as a 
lecturer reads aloud, and a little crowd of pen- 
sioners is waiting at the great gate for the re- 
mains of their repast. Passing the closed car- 
rels in the cloisters, where several of the monks 
have been occupied in copying and illuminating, 
we may follow him to the infirmary, not to ex- 
amine too critically the condition of health of 
occupants unable to withstand the seductions of 
extra diet and leisure, but to hear the infirmarer 
descant upon the merits of his wonderful and 
illogical remedies. We could not leave the 
“ghostlie faders” in a pleasanter place than 
their garden, with its brilliant crocus-beds and 
plots of sweet-smelling herbs, with the Severn 
as a boundary, and the majestic tower of the 
cathedral, and the stately groupings of their 
domestic buildings, as a background, 
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occupy the episcopal palace near the cathedral, 
and the bishop to remove to Hartlebury Castle. | 

A great many curious facts are given in our | 
author’s chapter on “ The Refectory, Cooking and 
Feasting.” The great number of feasts made | 
the plain fare of the monks on ordinary days not | 
more of a hardship than was necessary for a_ 
wholesome re-adjustment of over-taxed diges- | 
tions. The style of living was looked up to so | 


LONDON. 


Ovr recent notice of buildings in the City 


ended with an intimation that we might soon | 
| ground-floor window, is a line of pateras, 


continue our review ; and, now, the number and 
importance of the works of even two years past, 
combine to show us that yet we have scarcely 
got beyond the opening of our description of 


some details of the earlier Renaissance, and 
some few that are suggestive of Gothic. Thege 
last will be considered, by some observers, the 
inharmonious features in the front; although 
the more important of them occur in parts, ag 
the base, where there is work that is perhaps 
the most to be admired in the building. The 
front, altogether, is highly effective,—even with 
the disadvantage, so common in lanes and 
courts of the City, of space that is insufficient 
for getting back to take in the whole height 
at one view, and for appreciating duly the 
really clever treatment here of the top-story, 
The front consists of three ordinary stories of 
windows, with those of the cellarage ; the latter, 
as usual in the City, having their heads con. 
siderably above the level of the street-footway, 
There are seven bays in the length of the front, 
the central feature being a very effective door. 
way. Red Mansfield stone is used for the base 
of the building, for the door-way, and for pro. 
jecting panels which there are to the piers be- 
tween the windows of the top-story. The rest 
of the front is in white stone, or excepting 
features of certain pateras that are in the panels. 
There are bold projections from these pateras, in 
the position of the boss of a shield: these are of 
serpentine. A base-mould to the building, formed 
of carefully profiled and admirably executed 
mouldings, is returned on the sides of the pro- 
jections of the basement-windows, and cut off 
at the front,—so that the window-architrave and 
the plinth have the same face,—as in Gothic 
work, such as that of many parts of the Palace 
at Westminster. Above each window-head of 
the base, or in the dado of the podium to the 


of bold and truly-turned mouldings. The win- 
dows of the ground-story and the second- 
story have each architraves, and cornices, of the 





architecture as it is in the quarter of London 


Roman-Italian character, without pediments ; 


admiringly by lay eyes, that many people made | where, almost exclusively, as compared with | but, upon the architrave, small square pateras or 
bargains with the convent to be supplied with | other quarters, art is generally felt to be a re- | bosses, somewhat like those of the Perpendicular 
the viands sanctified by being dressed in the | quisite in building, by those who have to erect Gothic, are introduced, closely set. The door- 
monastery kitchen. Mr. Noake quotes the terms | buildings.* Towards the end of our last notice way corresponds in character with the windows: 
of some of these agreements to be parlour-| we were speaking of the structure at the en- | ithas little ornamentation, excepting the elaborate 
boarders of the monks. The library, literature, | trance of Tokenhouse-yard, when we referred to mouldings; and has no pediment ; bat is promi- 
and school of the convent are also treated of | one that is next to it, the Auction Mart. Token- nent from being executed in the red Mansfield 
agreeably with much condensation of laborious house-yard, we should say, for the benefit of stone, and from its general excellent treatment. 


reading. 


Lady Godiva, of Coventry, left the those not well acquainted with the City, is the | A bronze panel, with the words Auction Mart, is 


Worcester monks the Bibliotheca, in A.D. 1057, court, with narrow carriage - entrance, which inserted in the door-head; and the same words, 
and the great value then set upon books donbt- leads out from Lothbury,—the latter being the in incised and gilt letters, appear on the door- 


less caused this to be regarded as a valuable line of street in which is the northern front of the | post. 


legacy. It was usual to draw up a deed when a 
book was borrowed, and sometimes a deposit of 


Bank of England. 
The removal of some of the scaffolding from 


The effect of the doorway is aided by 
these additions,—the letters being well formed: 
indeed, the case deserves to be quoted as a 


money or plate was made as surety for their re- the Italian Gothic building that we partly de- | valuable lesson. An inscription on a building is 
turn. Among the lines often written on them | scribed, now enables us to see that the eastern almost always worth having, for the use of the 


to remind borrowers to return them are the’ 
following :— 


* Thys boke is one and GODES kors ys anoder : 
They that take the on, GOD gefe them the toder.”’ 


front, which we barely mentioned, has some 


very well executed carving. We may particu. | 


thing: but it can be a blotch on the whole front; 
or it may be “a thing of beauty,” —and that, with- 


,larly instance the capitals, or imposts, of the out the slightest ornamentation, or approach to 
piers between the windows of the ground-story, | illegibility. 


The modern French letters, or 


‘formed of leaves of the acanthus-type, and the narrow in proportion to their height, rather than 

Worcester library contains many curious MSS., | capitals to columns. The latter capitals have those of Koman inscriptions, seem to tell the 
some of which are given by our author to show each a small head of an animal, rendered with best; and these are what are used at the 
the literature most in esteem in the monastery. much force of expression. Also well carved are Auction Mart. Few draughtsmen can draw 
He also gives eight cuts of a selection of the the finials to the ogee-canopies, and the orna- | such letters, or space them in inscriptions, 80 a8 


numerons “ notarial marks” attached to many 
of the deeds. These were a sort of formal 
attestation on which considerable pains were 
bestowed. The crosses usually made by the 
general public, elaborate into the most fanciful 
and sometimes punning designs, such as would | 
show the trade of the attestor. The professional | 
‘scribe, however, went even further, and some of | 
them resembled, in intricacy and intertwining of | 
flourishes and other set patterns, the initial | 
letters of illuminated missals. As a volume for | 
popular use Mr. Noake’s will be heartily wel- | 
comed in Worcestershire and by every one who | 
loves to look upon the past. He has certainly | 
been most painstaking in his endeavour to pre- 
serve and group into pictures all that can be now 
ascertained of the extinct recluses of Worcester. | 
His work is a book of their days and ways. 
From such grave matter as their discipline, 
government, and possessions we may turn to 
minor details, as their great use, at one time, of 
saffron for colouring food, which caused them to 
grow great numbers of crocuses in their trim 
gardens; and their large consumption of mustard 
‘with their salted meats and fish. In fine, those 
who will may follow Mr. Noake round the 
monastery as they would follow a guide through 
an existing convent. We turn over a page as 
though we opened a door, and there is Coquin- 
arius in his goodly kitchen with “le potinger” and | 
the “ guestencoke,” pressed into his service, and a | 
score of less accomplished assistants, preparing 
countless steaming savoury dishes of meat and 
birds, amongst which are lapwings, peacocks, and 


ments in the place of bosses, or pateras, in the 
spandrels, which are formed of four projecting 
acanthus-leaves; but, for the matter of design 
and art, all this ornamentation, however well | 
executed, is still but copyism from what is not | 
the best school. The foliated work itself, the | 
forms of the ogees, and the relations of propor- 
tion between the finials and the mouldings which 
carry them, in the eyes of persons acquainted 
with the Gothic of England and France, are | 
stamped with their inferiority : they are, there- | 
fore, productive of dissatisfaction, rather than of | 
an idea of variety, which would be the result of 
the introduction of a new form not so stamped. 
Much of the effect in this front, as in that 
towards Lothbury, is produced by the grouping 
together windows of different stories within a 
marginal notched moulding. Inside the build- 
ing, the ornamentation is weak and poor in effect ; 
but in the staircase there is a suggestive mode 
of treating the solid stone steps, in the soffit of 
the stairs, the angles being worked in the form 
of a roll-moulding in a hollow. 

A similar arrangement to this last de- 
scribed,—a different moulding being used,— 
is to be found in the Auction Mart, the build- 
ing adjoining, which we have mentioned as 
by the same architect, Mr. G. Somers Clarke, 
but as being of a very different character of 
architecture. Whilst the building of the General 
Credit and Finance Company is a reproduction 
of the Italian Gothic, the Auction Mart is of the 
sixteenth century Italian character, varied by 











cygnets, for the entertainment of King Henry VIL, | 





* See pp. 641 and 677, ante. 


| to appear equal to typography ; whilst it is the 


very best type-founders’ letter, and printers’ 
spacing, that should be aimed at. The windows 
of the second story, in the Auction Mart, vary 
from those below, inasmuch as in each cornice 
there are three trusses. These correspond in 
position with columns and pilasters which are 
the main features of the fenestration of the top- 


story. Between the two stories, however, is & 


broad space carved as a plaited ribbon, and 
finished at top with a cornice-moulding whereon 
rest the bases of the columns and pilasters. 
Each window-opening of the top-story is divided 
in the middle by a column; which stands de- 
tached, the wooden mullion of the cased-frame 
for the sashes being behind it. It is some- 
what of the Roman Doric character, and has the 
shaft fluted for a portion of the height. At each 
reveal, or angle, is an anta-pilaster; and on the 
pier between the pilasters of two windows is the 
upright panel, in red Mansfield stone; which 
has already been referred to. It is bordered by 
mouldings and fluting, which have a good effect. 
In this panel is the circular patera, or shield, 
with the boldly projecting feature that we have 
spoken of as in serpentine. During the progress 
of the building, many persons, after looking at 
these features, asked the clerk of works the us 
of them. The fact of the question points to 
what may be deemed a defect. The forms 
and projections are not obviously ornamental ; 
and the idea is natural, that they are either 
useful members of the structure, or that together 
with the pateras, which are like shields, they 
are emblematic; but they are neither the one 
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thing nor the other. Utility is the legitimate 


aim in a building: so, alike, there may be 


ornament, or emblems, to any extent, when 
the idea of the actual use is served, or not in- 
terfered with, by them; but here we have mere 
conspicuosity ; for, the feature is neither beauti- 
ful in itself, nor of meaning, nor positively re- 
quired for drawing attention to the upper part 
of the building. The front is crowned by a 
cornice, having the peculiarity of cantilevers and 
modillions alternated. Some of the cantilevers 
are coupled ; and all are ornamenned with small 
plain pateras on the face, larger pateras 
eccurring in the spaces between the modillions 
and cantilevers. There is some good joiner’s 
work in the interior of the building, of decorative 
character, freshly designed, including that of the 
different rostra for auctioneers. The sashes and 
doors are of wainscot; whilst architraves and 
skirtings are of deal, stained and varnished. This 
work being well done, the effect is good, helped by 
the contrast. The stairs to the top-story have 
turned balusters, a square dwarf-column for the 
newel, and a framed and panelled soffit-lining ; 
the whole being of wainscot, and made effective 
by the decorative treatment. As regards the 
exterior, the entire masonry of the front is a 
capital specimen of work. 

Next to the Auction Mart, on the same side of 
Tokenhouse-yard, is a front of very different 
character, but marked by an amount of decora- 
tive effort that at least draws attention to it. 
The decoration however is chiefly in cement: 
it appears to have been much of it designed for 
the occasion ; and it is altogether better than 
cement-ornamentation is generally; but, as 
usual when the material is used, it errs by ex- 
cess. The front is one of four stories, and of ten 
bays in length, counting in the three upper 
ranges of windows. The ground-story is like a 
range of shop-fronts, only broken by a doorway 
from which steps lead direct from the footway, 
to the chambers of the upper story, and by the 
opening of a way through to King’s Arms- 
yard, Moorgate-street. The windows of the 
ground-story come down to the floor-line ; which 
is raised, as usual, to get light to the basement. 
The front-wall of the upper stories is carried 
on seven stone piers, including those of the ends. 
The capitals are elaborately carved; but in 
design they are not good. A Corinthian capital, 
newly executed, is becoming a rare thing: 
carvers seem to be allowed to try their hands 
any way at invention; and they produce what is 
different, but generally what is not good, and 
what is markedly inferior to Corinthian. The 
piers we were describing have a carved imita- 
tion of a rope, on each angle, in a chamfer. The 
effect of this is very bad. The piers at the ends 
have trusses to stop the ends of the line of 
bressummer, with festoons ; and they carry lions’ 
heads: these are somewhat better than the 
other work. The spaces between the stone 
piers are filled in with glass, in wainscot 
sash-bars of decorative character,—the opening 
being divided by a wooden mullion, or post, 
having capital and base. The windows of the 
principal stories have dressings, with trusses, cor- 
nices, and pediments, in cement,and with festoons 
and other enrichment, all redundant as we have 
said. The dressings project but slightly from 
the wall-line; but the windows are set-in with 
double reveals : the outer reveal is enriched with 
ornament, in the cement; and the inner reveal 
with a coloured pattern in tiles, marone-red, on 
a white ground. The general walling, of brick- 
work, has at every four courses a line of small 
nail-heads, with a bordering of dark red lines,— 
one thin line above, and another below, and 
in strong contrast with the general brickwork. 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor are the architects. 

We may mention that, following the way 
through, we find in King’s Arms Yard, at 
Nos. 11 and 12, some window-dressings in red- 
brickwork, that are worth noting. They belong 
to one, or perhaps more than one, of those old 
City residences that are fast disappearing. 

Continuing this route, and crossing Moorgate- 
street, we get into Coleman-street, where, at 
No. 53, there is a good stone-fronted building, of 
which Mr. John Collier was the architect. It 
has five stories above the basement, and is of 
the ordinary width of a front with two windows, 
or the number which actually there are in the 
two top-stories. The front is chiefly character- 
ised by the pyramidization, so to speak, and 
grouping all together, of the window-openings of 
the three lower stories; whereby, the effect of 
great weight carried on a sheet of glass is almost 
got ridof. Supplementary supports of iron, two in 
number, are placed to the entablature, between 


the piers at the ends of the ground-story; and 
these supports are judiciously varied in their 
form from that of the common lanky and un- 
decorated shaft, which seems even weak. Any 
upholsterer, in the form that he gives to a 
wooden bed - post, — however bad really he 
makes the details,—shows better perception of 
certain requirements in the forms of slender 
columns, than does the ordinary designer resting 
on the classical and Medizval precedents of base, 
capital, and plain shaft. There are Renaissance 
shafts that would be more suggestive, indeed 
that have been so taken. I~ the building in 
Coleman-street, the iron-supports are fashioned 
approximating to the baluster-form in the lower 
part of the shaft. Owing to the position of one 
of them being fixed by the doorway, which is at 
one side, they could not be arranged with refer- 
ence to any features of the superstructure ; but 
one of them divides the window into two halves ; 
and there is hardly any want of harmony to be 
observed. The piers carrying the ends of the 
bressummer are simply panelled, and have 
capitals ; whilst above the capitals, and stopping 
the ends of the entablature, are well-carved 
lions’ heads, with escutcheons and monograms 
of the letters C. & A. M., the initials of the 
proprietor. In the story above, these end- 
piers are enriched with carving of flowers in the 
panels; and the piers are continued to the top 
of the front, decorated in somewhat plainer 
character. Much of the effect, however, of the 
front, is given by the arrangement of the windows 
of the two stories next above the ground-story. 


In both cases the windows are Venetian, or of 
three lights ; and on the second story (the first 
above the ground story,) the outer architrave- 
lines are joined with the horizontal-lines of the 








entablature below, and with the supports at the 
ends, by the help of ornamentation in the shape 
of small scroll-buttresses. The motif may be 
compared with that of features in the old house 
in Bishopsgate-street Without, bearing the name 
of Sir Paul Pindar. Each window has some 
carving on the face of the mullions, an enriched 
frieze, and a pediment to the centre-light, in one 
case segmental, and in the other of the ordinary 
form. In the fourth story, where there are the 
two windows of ordinary width, regularly spaced 
with the piers, each opening has plain archi- 
trave-mouldings, an enriched frieze, and a cor- 
nice and segmental pediment carried by trusses. 
In the fifth story, the windows, which are square, 
come within the height of the cornice; which 
has, for its main features, large, bold, and 
effective cantilevers. 

In Princes-street, by the Bank, are two exam- 
ples of the sort of conversion of frontage, in a 
ground-story, of which we spoke in a former 
article; and which is sometimes made without 
any regard for resultant general effect of a front, 
and for harmony between the several parts. In 
one case the proprietors of the Bank of Hindus- 
tan, China, and Japan, Limited, have been doing 
what they could to interfere with the symmetry 
of the building at the northern end of Princes- 
street, opposite the Bank. In the other case, 
the ground story of the front next to the garden- 
enclosure of Grocers’ Hall, south, has been dealt 
with by Messrs. Roger Cunliffe, Sons, & Co. 
Here, the front in the upper stories is three-win- 
dowed, with piers of ordinary width; and ori- 
ginally the openings received some decorative 
treatment of a character worth preserving. The 
ground-story is now composed of a couple of 
columns, in the face of glass, two end-piers 
having columns attached and corresponding with 
those detached, and an arch-headed entrance- 
door-way. The ornamentation of these features 
certainly is very gocd, or much of it. It has a 
Byzantine or Romanesque character. The co- 
lumns stand on very lofty plinths, or pedestals, 
—plain blocks, excepting that they are octagonal 
in the upper part,—corresfonding with the 
height of the basement- windows; and the 
richly-carved capitals carry square blocks, where- 
on rest the ends of the lintels of the three 
openings. These lintels are chamfered and orna- 
mented on the lower edge, between the blocks ; 
and above each of the latter, or on the face of 
the work, is a circle with ornament. The door- 
way is made very effective by surface-ornamen- 
tation to the convex-filling of a large chamfer, 
and the ornament stopping the ends of the 
chamfer, as well as by a good console. 

Parallel with Princes-street runs the Old 
Jewry. Here a very large building, to be let 
chiefly as offices, is being completed. Mr. John 
Whichcord is the architect. It has a stone front, 
with quite the usual amount of window-decora- 
tion. There are four ordinary stories, besides 





attics,—the dormer-windows not visible except 
from Frederick’s-place,—and besides the base- 
ment. In the length of the front there are seven 
middle-bays of windows between two slightly- 
recessed ends. The most conspicuous features in 
the building are chimneys which are placed on the 
cornice, each chimney over a pier of the centre por- 
tion of the front. In the ground-story, internally, 
there are three fireplaces below windows of the 
front. The chimneys are finished with cornices, 
and are panelled on the faces of the shafts. The 
windows of the basement, ground story, and 
second and third stories, are grouped together 
in each bay. The windows of the ground and 
second stories would be described in similar 
terms : though there are details in them that are 
different. Each window is arch-headed, and has its 
archivolts springing from three-quarter columns 
which have capitals of Corinthian character. 
The different stories in the front are separated 
by cornices; and to the windows of the third 
story is a podium filled in with slender balusters. 
The windows here also have columns with 
Corinthianesque capitals; and they have pedi- 
ments. The windows of the top-story have 
plain architraves; and the cornicione above, 
starting from a rich scroll as one of its lower 
members, has cantilevers, and in the spaces be- 
tween them circular panels. The two door- 
ways have Roman Doric columns as their chief 
features. The premises are of considerable ex- 
tent on the ground,— extending through to 
Grocers’ Hall-court at the back. The ground- 
floor, as at present, is arranged with two large 
rooms, whereof the room in the front is provided 
with seven fire-places. The flooring over is car- 
ried by iron columns. This is the present City 
disposition of plan; by which either large rooms, 
or small ones enclosed by wooden framed-parti- 
tioning, can be readily provided according to the 
demand after the substantial structure is com- 
plete. 

The new building for Messrs. Corbyn & Co., 
in the Poultry, briefly mentioned in our last 
article, is now occupied on the ground-story 
and the two stories of basement which there are. 
The ground-story is appropriated to the shop of 
the firm, who are druggists, and to the entrance 
to the chambers above. The arrangement differ- 
ing from that of the upper stories, at once 
destroys the appearance of symmetry: though 
the effect of great weight of glass is to a great 
extent overcome. Indeed, with whatever the 
defects that we adverted to, there is much merit 
in many of the details. Messrs. Beck & Lee are 
the architects. The structure is one of five 
stories ; and the lower stories above the shop- 
front are of five windows each; whilst each of 
the two top-stories has six openings, which are 
coupled, or two together. The shop-front has three 
elliptical arches which spring from the enriched 
entablature or blocking of narrow-faced piers ; 
which last have polished slate-coloured granite 
shafts. The doorway has a fanlight filled in with 
| ironwork of scroll-pattern, and with a carving 
of “the Bell and the Dragon,” the ancient sign 
for a druggist’s shop. In their counting-house 
Messrs. Corbyn have preserved an old carving of 
the same subject, that was found in the front of 
the building taken down by them. This build- 
ing dated from little after the Great Fire of 
London; but the carving seems to have belonged 
to a house that was destroyed in the Fire. The 
lintel that carries the present sign, in the build- 
ing erected, is chamfered on the lower edge; 
and the chamfering is filled with rich carving 
of flowers and other products. A somewhat 
similar form to that of the heads of the three 
openings of the shop-front, is given to the top 
of the doorway of the chambers, by its arch-label. 
The chief effect of the front, in ornamentation,— 
passing over the notching of the cornice, and the 
deeply-sunk interspaces of its block modillions,— 
is given by the very deeply-cut lines which 
mark the forms of panels to the pilasters of the 
ends, in the principal stories, and the method 
adopted in the carving of the capitals of the 
piers, where the interspaces are cut in, and the 
forms of leaves le{t of the original face. For 
this characteristic, the building well deserves to 
be taken note of as to effect in future years 
after exposure to London dirt. The whole of 
the ornament to the building is not of this 
intaglio sort; and above the second story there is 
some very rich running ornament, to a string- 
course, which is executed as ordinarily, but well 
executed. The windows in that story, as they 
are in other stories, are only double-cham- 
fered, but have quadrant-corners at the top. 
On two of the piers, polished red granite balls 











are introduced, in each case as features of a 
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panel; and there are similar balls in the 
key-stones of windows of the third story. Over 
the centre-window of the seeond story, & 
balcony to the window above projects on 
trusses, and has beneath it an  escutcheon 
and a festoon. The cornice before spoken 
of, and which has an attie-story above it, is of 
slight projection, and is crowned by antefixe. 
The attic haa pilasters, with carved capitals, and 
has coupled windows like these of the story 
next below the cornice; and the whole front is 
crowned by another cornice, and by four termi- 
nals, tall, square on plan, and having their 
faces carved as antefixe. It is to be regretted 





that decoration did not extend more to the ceil- | also inaugurated. The building contains, be- 
When the place is lighted up, | sides the lending library, a newsroom and lecture- 
the interior looks plain compared with the ex-| room, and is in all respects well fitted for the 
terior. Perhaps the proprietor had, at first, | purposes for which it has been ereeted. 
| three branches, for Hulme, Ancoats, and for the 

Going away from the Bank and the Exchange population near the Rochdale-road; and it is) 
im any direction, there is much to notice; and computed that the circulation of books from 
this noteworthy work we must look at on a/| those three branches is upwards of 1,000 a day. 


ing of the shop. 


preference for plain effeet internally. 


fature opportenity. 





MANCHESTER MEMS. 


Gone thromgh the Manchester watehouses, | 





few things are heard of that surprise strangers | 


more than the amount of the salafies paid in 
some of them to the heads of departments,— 
1,0001., 1,5007., 2,0001., a year. .The special 
talent required is, we may suppose, rare. The 


ment of the actual expenditure, including the 
probable farther cost of these hospitals, exclusive 
of the value of the land, is 30,0321. The differ- 
ence betwixt the statement of cost and the 
original estimates is said to be owing to the 
fact that certain items were introduced into the 
account which did not necessarily belong to it. 

The foundation stone of a building for the 
Manchester Ragged School was laid during the 
same week. It includes, also, a day school for 
infants, and a reading and preaching room for 
adults. The cost will be 2,0001., of which 1,5001. 
have been provided. 

The Chorlton and Ardwick Free Library was 


It has 


An unfortunate failure has occurred in a house 
in St. James’s-squeare, Manchester, recently co- 
vered in. This building is a corner house, and | 
on the ground story has arches in both fronts. | 
The arches are flat, and the abutment being in- | 
sufficient, the angle has yielded, as might have 
been expected. 

In Peel Park (great boon for the city) a founda- 
tion has been prepared to receive the statue of 





| Cobden. 


amount of money paid annually to France for | 


designs must be very great. One printer alone 
pays from 1,8001. to 2,0001. a year to designers 
im Paris. It would probably not be overstating 
it if we were to put 30,0001. a year as the amount 
annually sent out of the country for designs, by 
Manchester alone. This should be a stimulus to 
activity in the local School of Design. The 
present position and results of the echool are 
searcely what they should be. 

The Albert Memorial, in Manchester, designed 
by Mr. Worthington, and of which we have 
given a view, shows a considerable amonnt of 
earving, very well executed by Messrs. T. R. & 
E. Williams, of Manchester. The designs were 
modelled on the spot by Mr. Evan Williams. 
There is a great deal of heraldic decoration in- 
troduced in the panels of the basement and the 
main piers. These show the armorial bearings 
of the late Prince Consort, together with the 
different crests of his royal highness’s dominions 
in Saxony. There are figures representing art, 
science, commerce, and agriculture, supported in 
the middle stage by minor figures illustrative of 


painting, architecture, sculpture, music, astro- | 


nomy, chemistry, geometry, mechanics, and 
literature. Among the names remarkable in 
science and the arts, which are here figured in 
stone medallions from portraits, are Michel- 


angelo, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Sir Christopher | 


Wren, Goethe, Schiller, Inigo Jones, Milton, 


Recently the new schools for the township of 
Prestwich, a subarb of Manchester, have been 
opened. These schools, which have been de- 
signed by Mr. A. Waterhouse, comprise an 
attractive group of buildings, facing the Bary 
New-road. They are Gothic in style, and built 
of brick with stone dressing. In the centre is a 
campanile, to the right and left of which are the 
gables of the boys’ and girls’ schools. Through 
the tower access is obtained to a vestibule, out 
of which open doors leading to the schoolrooms. 
The boys’ schoolroom measures 60 ft. by 32 ft. ; 
and the girls’ room is slightly smaller. At the 
rear of each schoolroom is & spacious class-room. 
In the centre of the group is a library and 
reading-room measuring 36 ft. by 20 ft. All the 
rooms are covered with open timbered roofs. 
The walls of the schoolrooms are boarded to a 
height of 4 ft. from the floor, the brickwork above 
being simply whitewashed. The two large 
schools have windows at the ends towards the 
road, and also at the sides, and at night they 
are lighted bv elegant gas coronee. The library 
is fitted with opaque glass in the roof; and the 
gas is supplied through brackets from the walls, 
which are lined with varnished bookcases. The 
school buildings and library are warmed with 
hot air, in addition to which open fireplaces 
have been provided. The work has been 
executed by Mr. J. Robinson, jun., of Hyde, at a 


| cost of nearly 3,0001, 


Shakespeare, Raffuelie, Tasso, and Dante. Mr, | 
Leppoc, and the committee over which he pre- 
sides, may be congratulated on the near approach | 


to the end of their labours. 


During the sitting of the Social Science! in the course of construction. 


The corporation committee have been visit- 
ing their Gas-works,—an annual incident. The 
growth of the works astonished many of them. 
The consumption of coal is at the rate of 1,500 
tons per week at each of the stations—Rochdale- 


|road and Gaythorn. A new meter was shown 


A large one by 


Congress, the Pavilion Hospital for Chorlton | the side of it is said to be capable of registering 
Union, of which we gave illustrations some time | 100,000,000 cubic feet. The total storage for 
ago, was opened. Of this also Mr. Worthington | gas at each station is about two millions and a 


was the architect. 
pavilions, connected by a long arcaded corridor. 
Each pavilion is 124 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, con- 
taining three floors, and ninety-six beds for 
patients, in addition to the small rooms for the 
nurses adjoining the wards. The wards are 
entirely warmed by open fireplaces, three in each 
ward, and each 5 ft. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. high. 
They project 3 ft. into the wards. The windows 
are 4 ft. 8 in. wide, in three divisions, the two 
lower portions opening like an ordinary sash, 
and the top part being pivoted. The windows 
reach from 2 ft. 9 in. above the floor, to within 
ea few inches of the ceiling. Each patient 
will have an air-space equal to about 1,350 
eubic feet, which is in excess of the quantity 
defined by the Poor-law Board. There are 
fifteen baths, supplied with hot and cold water, 
and each ward has a small kitchen and nurse’s 
room attached. ‘The corridors are spacious and 
handsome, the one connecting the pavilions with 
the workhonse is of great length. A second 
corridor strikes at right angles from the middle 
of the other, and connects the hospital with the 
kitchen, which is of great size, and through that 
with the workhouse. A balcony looks over a 
wide extent of green fields, and is a valuable 
Provision fur convalescent patients. The state- 


The building consists of five quarter of cubic feet; but at the Rochdale-road 


works they have the capacity, if required, to 
manufacture 3,500,000 ft. of gas per day. They 
are now making about 2,000,000 per diem. The 
daily consumption of gas is about 4,200,000 ft. 
In the dark days during the winter mouths the 
consumption is estimated at 6,500,000 cubic feet 
per day. 

At the pipe-yard are kept in stock 70,000 ft. 
of service-pipe. The pipes vary in size from 
30 in. to 2 in. in‘diameter, and in weight from 
35 cwt. to }ewt. Each pipe is tested by hydraulic 
pressure, of from 180 1b. to 2001b. per square inch. 
At Gaythorn, the new retort-house is partially 
completed. The building is 390 ft. in length, and 
60 ft.in breadth. The gas-works were first esta- 
blished in 1820-21. They were originated as a 
private undertaking, and passed into the hands 
of the Commissioners of Police in 1824. The con- 
nexion of the gasworks with the city council dates 
from 1843, in which year the consumption was 
about 240,000,000 enbic feet. So rapid has been 
the increase, that from 240,000,000 in 1843-44, 
the amount has reached 1,160,000,000 in 1865-66, 
and it is estimated that, for the year ending 
June, 1867, it will reach 1,280,000,000. 

The Hxthibition of the Works of Modern 








Institution, is one of the best lately seen ont of 
London. It inclades a small number of admir. 
able pictures lent by owners. 

The Manchester Exchange Competition hag 
been decided by the award of the first and 
second prizes, 500 guineas and 200 guineas, to 
the designs of Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, archi. 
tects, of Manchester (No. 11, distinguished 
the motto, ‘‘ Qui serit metit;” No. 15, with the 
motto, “Semper jidelis”), and the third, 100 
guineas, to that of Mr. Lowe, also of this city 
(No. 13, “ Mens conscia reeti”). Messrs. Mills & 
Murgatroyd have been long the architects of the 
Exchange committee, and many thought in the 
first instance that they should have received the 
commission without competition. All the selected 
designs may be described broadly as Italian. 
No. 11 has an advanced portico towards Cross. 
street, coming up to the boundary of the land, 
on either side of which are flights of steps, filling 
up the space between the boundary-line and the 
face of the flanks of the building, whieh are ter. 
minated by a tower at each angle, one i 
a clock, the other a wind-dial. The other fronts 
generally carry out the ideas of the main front: 
those to Bank-street and Market-street have the 
main walls forming the side of the large room 
thrown back for a portion of their length, form- 
ing open-air balconies, for the use of the sub- 
scribers, on the roofs of the shops below. The 
main reom itself occupies, with the exception of 
one or two offices, nearly the whole area of the 
site, end by this arrangement of space, not 
only is a great area secured for the use of 
the subscribers, but it has windows on all sides, 
looking into the four streets surrounding the 
site. The ceiling is supported without inter. 
mediate supports across a clear area of 120 ft. in 
span; in the report attached to the drawing, it 
is asserted to be the largest room in the world 
roofed over inone span. Jn addition to conversa- 
tion-recesses, pay-desks, lavatories, and cloak- 
rooms, and the open-air balconies, there is a 
reading-gallery provided. The alternative design 
under this motto shows a central tower over the 
portico, and an arrangement of plan different from 
the other, inasmuch as the span of the roof is 
lessened, to allow of offices being constructed 
over each side of the room. 

There are fifty-three sets of drawings, several 
of them of much merit; but it is surprising 
how many competitors have ignored the fact 
that one part of the building has to be erected 
and occupied before a street can be absorbed, 
and the old building pulled down and the site 
added. Thus the class of designs with a central 
dome, or nave and transepts, could not be exe- 
cuted because the land is not at present avail- 
able on which to build half of the supports. 
We have already received several letters com- 
plaining of the result of the competition. The 
mistake appears to have been, going to compe- 
tition at all. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 


Venice, whose annexation is the great event 
and triumph of the day for Italy, has naturally be- 
come the object of all public regards and of eager 
interest, her past and present, her actual temper 
and prospects being now a staple theme for 
journalists and correspondents of the press. 
Perhaps much exaggeration has been current in 
the reports as to Austrian spoliations, but a base- 
ment of fact has certainly existed. The other day 
a Florentine paper gave a long list of all the 
documents, and other matters, officially removed 
from the Venetian archives to Vienna, com- 
p-sing forty-nine cases, with contents no fewer 
than 1,000 original protocols, compacts, treaties, 
&c., on parchment, all having seals and signa- 
tures, and referring to palmy epochs of the 
Adriatic Republic, besides numerous ‘‘ Relazioni’ 
from ministers accredited abroad, deliberations 
of the Senate, decrees of the Inquisition of 
State; total, 1,336 volumes: and, moreover (90 
far does the charge extend), fifty-three other 
miscellaneous volumes of deliberations in the 
procedure of that senate, from March, 1332, 
to February, 1421; and 136 volumes of secret, 
i.e, daily discussions of the same from 
April, 1401, till the end of June, 1630. If we 
may believe another report, 110 pictures, some 
by the first masters, as Titian, Tintoretto, 
Veronese, Bonifazio, have been at intervals, and 
perhaps not always with official sanction, re- 
moved from the imperial palace of Venice, some 
to find their way to Vienna, and others to be sold 
at whatever, even at the lowest, prices! 





Artists, now open in the Royal Manchester 


Already has been prepared the state barge for 
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the triumphal ingress of the king, with cortéye of 
gondolas ; and it may be expected that the festa 
of that occasion will preve one of the most pic- | 
turesquely brilliant ever beheld even by her whe | 
was once “ the revel of the earth, the mask of 
Italy.” Art, too, has begun to cerrespond to the 
public feeling; and we have just seen at the 
studio of Pozzi (sculptar of the Dante monu. 
ment), a figure lately finished and cast of the 
Adriatic eity, persqnified as a female seated on 
lion, the ducal crewn placed under one of the 
creature's paws, gathering her regal mantle over | 
her bosom, and apparently about to rise, bute | 
withheld by the affliction that seems to oppress 
her,—for the artist’s idea is to show what she 
was ere events had so fortunately combined for 
her deliverance, anterior to whieh his work had 
been undertaken. At Padua was held a patriotia 
festival on the 27th ult., far re-erecting a me- 
morial column and epigraph, overthrown by the 
Austrians, to record the repulse by Venetian 
arms of the Emperor Maximilian in 1509, and 
the same inscription was replaced which had | 
cost the author exile, and to the previously- 
erected column destruction in January, 59. 

We are still hearing much of the efforts made | 
towards securing a worthy representation of! 
Italy at the Paris Exhibition. A few days ago. 
appeared a circular from the Royal Committee, 
prescribing the course and system requisite to | 
all the Belle Arti Academies in Italian cities— 
i. @., at Florence, Naples, Milan, Genoa, Palermo, 
Messina, end Bologna (no mention, of course, of 
Rome, the severed one); and soon afterwards 
a notification from the Milanese Academy an- 
nounced the prolonging of the term for admitting 
demands on behalf of works for transmission 
till the 10ch of November, and that for consign- 
ments till the 3lst of January. A piece of artistic 
literary intelligence we rejoice to give is that 
made public respecting a work, long projected, | 
by the Cavaliere Milanesi, director of the 
Archives of State at Florence, a history, namely, 
of Italian miniature-painting, greatly to be de- 
sired, and hitherto wanting. The same learned 
gentleman wag one of the editors, together with 
Signor Carlo Milanesi and Signor Pini, of 
Vasari, with comments and appendices (that | 
admirable edition, from Le Monnier’s press, com. | 
pleted in 1857) ; and in the Gth volume of the! 
publication supplied an appendix of nearly 200 | 
pages, “New Investigations, with Inedited | 
Documents relating to Italian Miniature Paint. | 








ing,” the fullest notice on the subject yet pro-|a brochure on elocution, in which the following | quence of recent improvements. 
duced in the language, supplying descriptions , passage occurs :—“ Its very appropriate motte is 


place in any Italian cities, or with cognisance of 
any responsible persons in office. 

For some days successively crowds have been 
assembled in Florence to witness the slow trans- 
port of Fedi’s colossal group, “ Pyrrbus saeri- 
ficing Polyxena,” from the studio on the Arno’s 
left bank te the loggia of Orcagpa, where, 
after a journey of a week (inclugive of the 
Sanday spent in repose), it was raised on 
its basement, the removal being accomplished 
on the principle of the tramway and by other 
mechanism, and the numerous labourers em- 
ployed, all (we understand) English, chogen 
from those new at work on the railways. As 
this group still remains in ite enormous case, 
though raised to its final elevation, and is ta be 
left thus during the subordinate works for com- 
pleting and encrusting its basement with marble, 
we need not dwell on it for the present in any 
reference to merits ; hut merely add that its leea- 
tion, seen from the front view within the archway 
of the loggia nearest to the Palazzo Vecchio, 
would be most advantageous but for the inter- 


|position of the “ Perseus” of Cellini, which 
| stands above the parapet immediately before it, 


a0 a8 partly to conceal the group from the 
spectator at a right line with its centre. A high 
wooden shed has been erected around it, for 
withdrawing from the public gaze whatever 
labours are yet to be accomplished. 

An English company, at the head of which is 
Dr. Davis, the gentleman distinguished for his 
excavations at Carthage, and his very interesting 
work on that subject, had commenced before the 
war an undertaking, which (we understand) was 
brought to suspense solely by those public events 
ensuing, for working certain quarries of the 
Saravezza marble, far more prized and more 
softly-tinted than the Carrara, the abundance of 
which in the region near that former town has 
been well ascertained, and for which purpose the 
company have been induced to aequire the 


|property of an entire mountain, the promising 


site of their labours; the intention being to 
make railways for the furtherance of these works 
and the requisite transport; the results to be 
anticipated, are apparently of highest value. 


lorence. 








THE ENIGMA ON THE LETTER H. 


I OBSERVE in your eurrent number a review of 


and biographic details for this branch of art-| Byron’s well-known lines beginning with,— 


history from the fifteenth century. His ampler 
undertaking he had been obliged to defer| 
durieg years of unfavourable circumstances, | 
but at last, on applying to the Minister of} 
Instruction and Commerce, received from him | 
not only encouragement, but the promise of a! 
subsidy, 800 francs per annum for either three | 
or four successive years, towards the expenses of | 


travelling in seareh of all requisite material, tion. 


under the obligation, however, of restricting his | 


*’Twas whisper’d in Heaven, ‘twas mutter’d in Hell,’” 


I seize this opportunity of correcting the deep- 
rooted mistake which attributes those lines to 
Lord Byron. They were composed at my 
father’s,—Mr, Thomas Hope’s,—seat, the Deep- 
dene, Surrey, by Miss Catherine M. Fanshawe, a 
well-known literary spinster of the past genera- 


As I am writing this, the original MS. stands 


artistic pilgrimages to the single month of the | open before me, contained in the “ Deepdene 
autumnal vacations, limits (we should say) all, Album” (a very curious collection of literary 
too narrow. Signor Pini, his colleague in the) autographs), headed “Enigma written at the 
able editorship of Vasari, and a well-known con- | Deep Dene, 1816,” and signed “ O. M. Fe I may 
noisseur, is to accompany Milanesi in these | add thatI havea distinct recollection of hearing, 


useful expeditions. 


| while a child, my father, who died in 1831, speak- 


The Florentine archives, so admirably re-| ing of the misapprehension which assigned that 
arranged and made accessible by the grand-ducal | enigma to Byron. 


government shortly before its fall, have lately | 


I may add that the first line runs in Miss 


received an appreciated present from the English | Fanshawe’s original— 


Government, consisting of 109 volumes, royal 
8vo., of “Chronicles and Memoirs of Great 
Britain and lIreland;’ and 39 volumes of 
Regeste, or documents of State from the Rolls, 
the series published by official sanction since 1855. 

The portentous revolt at Palermo has caused 
a species of recrudescence of hostile feeling 
against the unfortunate religious orders, all of 
whose members, it is said, are to be at once 
ejected from that city’s cloisters. Scarce credible 
things are now reported in Fiorence—disgraceful | 
if true—respecting the disposal of art objects in 
certain convents; that, as Government has 
hitherto neglected to obtain inventories of all 
such and other properties, many of artistic class 
have been, and are being, sold péle-méle, to pawn- 
brokers or any purchasers that may present 
themselves, as in the case cited of a fine relief 
by Luca della Robbia, on the point of being 
knocked down for a few francs, but that some 





“Twas in Heaven pronounced, and 'twas whisper’d 
in Heil,” 


7 A. J. B. Beresrorp Hore, 








CONDITION OF THE GOLDEN-LANE 
DISTRICT, LONDON. 


Between Aldersgate-street and Banhill-row, 
from west to east, and Barbican and Old-street, 
south to north, there is a parallelogram of half a 
mile one way and a third of a mile the other, 
fuller of narrow streets, courts, and alleys, the 
majority without any thoroughfare, than any 
similarly large area in London. The condition 
of the crowded part is shown by the fact, that 
while in Finsbury, with a population of 13,000, 
the deaths in the year had been 281, in Golden- 
lane district, with a population of 15,000, there had 








intelligent by-stander interfered to prevent the been 525 deaths! The startling inference from 
bargain and report to the authorities. If such | which was, as drawn by one of the speakers at 
things have been going on in rural convents, | a meeting held there lazt week, that if all the 
through the fault of ignorant friars, it seems inhabitants of Loudon had been living under the 
indeed impossible that they can have taken! same conditions as the dwellers in Golden-lane 


district, the deaths would have been more nu- 
merous than they were by 45,000! The meeting 
in question was called through the exertions of 
the incumbent of St. Mary, Charter House, the 
Rev. M. Walrond, and was very numerously 
attended. Mr. W. T. McCullagh Torrens, M.P., 
presided, and resolutions, expressive of the wants 
of the district and of the metropolis generally, 
were moved, seconded, and spoken to by Mr. 
Harris, one of the churchwardens, Dr. Bruce, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Banks, Mr. Gordon, Mr. G, 
Brooke, Mr. R. Eagle, M. P., Mr. Otway, M.P., 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Moreland, and others, Great 
earnestness was diaplayed, and some strong ex- 
pressions in favour of the principle of the Bill 
intreduced last session by Mr. Torrens were 
made. We heartily applaud Mr. Walrond for 
what he is doing, and trust he will not relax in 
his endeavours te improve the physical con- 
dition of the distriet under his charge. 








| MISS BURDETT COUTTS’S NEW MARKET, 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 
WE mentioned recently that an Act of Par- 
jliament had been obtained conferring upon 
| Miss Burdett Coutts and her heirs and assigns 
| powers for the construction and the regulation 
of this market, and for making a new street 
(which will run from the Hackney-road by the 
north side of the market), and improving exist- 
ing thoroughfares. One of these is Crabtree, 
row, on the south side, which is to be widened 
to 50 ft. The Act, which is entitled “The 
Columbia Market and Approaches Act, 1866,” 
contains twenty-seven clauses. The market is 
to continue a public market, the promoter to 
| take stallages, rents, and tolls, according to a 
| tariff set forth in the schedule; to have power 
|to apply the same to her own uses, &e. The 
term for the compulsory purchase of lands ig 
limited to five years, and provision is made 
| that not less than eight weeks’ notice shall be 
given before the taking, for the purposes of the 
market or approaches, of fifteen er more houses 
|occupied wholly or partially by the labouring 
classes. Such a clause may appear quite un- 
necessary, considering how much interest Miss 
| Burdett Coutts has shown in the poor; but it 
| proves that the Legislature is becoming alive 
to the serious inconveniences which poor people 
| have had to suffer in the metropolis in conse- 


The market is now growing into shape. The 
form is a quadrangle, the east and west sides 
being 285 ft. long, and the north and south 
255 ft. The west block of buildings is com- 
pleted. It is composed of a central tower and 
two wings, Between the tower and the wings 
on either side there are three double-fronted 
shopa, with suitable residences. In each wing 
there are four “ flats,” or dwellings, containing 
sitting and bed-rooms, scullery, and other offices, 
The entrances to the shop residences, and tothe 
private dwellings in the wings, are on the side of 
the building which is furthest from the Market- 
square ; i.¢., in the building just finished (the 
west building), they are on the west side: in the 
building approaching completion (the east build- 
ing), they are on the east side. The west front 
of this block will be devoted to private dwell- 
ings, the shops being at the east side, access to 
the shops and wings being obtained by a covered 
way. The east block of buildings, which will be 
of a similar character to the west, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The style of the build- 
ings is Domestic Gothic. From the central 
towers in each wing water will be supplied to 
the market. The material used is brick, re- 
lieved by bands of lighter colour. Stone facings 
and terra cotta are freely used. The architect 
is Mr. H. A. Darbishire ; the builders are Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co., Gray’s-inn-road; and Mr. H. 
Weller is clerk of the works. On the north side 
of the quadrangle there will be a spacious 
market-hall, with a residence for the clerk of the 
market. The market-hall will be 104 ft. long by 
50 ft. wide (inside), and 56 ft. high from the 
paving to the underside of the grvining of the 
roof, which will be executed in wood, and will 
spring from twelve slender clustered shafts of 
red and grey polished granite. This hall will 
contain twenty-four shambles on the ground- 
floor, with small office attached, furnished with 
fireplace, sink, &c. Above the shambles, and 
approached by internal staircases, will be gal- 
leries arranged for the sale of flowers, roots, &c. 

The hall will communicate with the colon- 
nades, which surround the Market-square, by 
groined archways leading to a large inclosure or 
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yard, on its north side, where the heavy traffic | being any obstruction to the traffic of the 
of the market will be carried on. dealers whose stalls will occupy its area. 

The south side of the Market-square, i.c., that In conclusion, we may mention that the market 
towards Crabtree-row, will be occupied by two | has been arranged to meet, as far as possible, 
colonnades, 35 ft. wide and 170 ft. long, on|the requirements of six distinct classes of 
either side of a central building, which will serve | dealers, viz. :— 
as the principal entrance to the quadrangle, and | Ist. Those who rent the shops and their ad- 
afford accommodation as residence and offices | jacent dwellings. 
for the clerk of the market. The west pileof| 2nd. Those who rent the shambles in the 
buildings is named “ Angela Gardens,” and the | market-hall. 
east, “Georgina Gardens ;” nor will they be| 3rd. Those who rent the stalls in the galleries 
misnomers, for gardens will face the dwellings. | of the hall. 

In the centre of the quadrangle there is to bean | 4th. Those who rent standing space under- 
ornamental fountain, and surrounding this will | neath the colonnades. 

be ample space for a large number of stands and| 5th. Those who rent standing space in the 
stalls. On a scroll on the tower of the west | open square. 

wing is the appropriate motto, “Study to be| 6th. Those who hire barrows and trucks for 
quiet, and to do your own business.” the purpose of disposing of their goods about the 

Suitable trees will be planted round the quad- | streets. 
rangle, at such distances as will prevent their! The last-named class at present pay very 








highly for the daily hire from those who have 
stores in the neighbourhood, of their barrows, 
because they have no place wherein to store 
them at night. 

The dwellings in the wings are intended for 
the accommodation of clerks and others em- 
ployed in the,city. They possess accommoda- 
tion far duper to that supplied in Columbia- 
square. These dwellings are let at reduced 
rentals, until all Miss Coutts’s projected im- 
provements to the neighbourhood are carried 
out, and the market itself is open for traffic. 

We have not spoken of the market by the 
title popularly applied to it, because there is 
reason to believe it may receive some other 
name than “ Columbia” when it is completed. 

We append the basement plan and ground 
plan of half one of the blocks: the view we give 
represents the outer front of the building,—not 
that next the Market-square. 
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THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE second meeting of the session has been 
held in the small library of the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street ; Mr. T. J. Kilpin, President of the 
Society, in the chair. 

Mr. Boult moved the following resolution, of 
which he had given due notice: —“ That in the 
opinion of this meeting the position selected for 
the equestrian statue of his Jate Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort is eminently unsuitable, as its 
close proximity to St. George’s Hall is extremely 
prejudicial to the effect of both works of art; 
that this meeting hopes the subject may be re- 
considered by the Town Council; and that the 
statue may be speedily removed to a more suitable 
situation—one in which the excellences of the 
sculptor’s achievement may be more advantage- 
ously displayed without occasioning any injurious 
competition.” 

Mr. Hornblower proposed a direct negative to 
Mr. Boult’s motion, by moving “ That the thanks 
of the Architectural and Archwological Society 
be given to the Town Council of Liverpool and 
to the professional gentleman—whoever he was 
—who selected the site in which the statue had 
been placed.” 

After some discussion, the President put the 
amendment and the motion, when there appeared 
—For the amendment, 3; for the motion, 10. 





The evening’s proceedings were brought to a 
close by the reading of a paper by Mr. Huggins, | 
“ Descriptions of the Buildings of a (supposed) | 
new Capital of Australia, with ill ions and | 
sketches taken on the spot.” 





—————— 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the last meeting, the state of Leicester- | 
square came under consideration. 
Mr. Tite urged that, if possible, the statne | 
should be removed to some situation of security, 
with the consent of the freeholder. In the 
hands of a respectable sculptor the statue might 
be restored. 

The Solicitor said :—‘ The special case for 
taking the opinion of the Court of Qnueen’s 
Bench respecting the rights and power of the 
Board over Leicester-squere is of great length. 
I hope it will be set down to be heard soon after 
the 2nd of November, and also that, before the 
month is over, we shall get the decision of the 
Court upon it. Meantime, I cannot see any 
difficulty in applying to the owner to remove any | 
nuisance.” 

Mr. Le Breton said the solicitor’s remarks 
showed that the Board was not responsible for 
the state of Leicester-square. | 

The Chairman made the following state- 
ment in reference to the proposed new street | 
from Blackfriars to the Mansion House. He, 
said there were 161 original freehold claimants, | 
and all those claims, with the exception of 13, | 
had been settled ; therefore very little remained | 
to be dealt with. Of the lessees’ and sub- 
lessees’ claims, about 86 had been dealt with, 
leaving 105 cases to be disposed of. As far as 
they were at present able to judge, he thought 
by January next year they would be in a con- 
dition to take down the houses and make an 
opening in that direction. In answer to a ques- 
tion, the chairman said it must be a matter of 
consideration as to which end of the line the 
pulling down of houses would commence at, but 
the arrangements were the most advanced at 
the Earl-street end. 








YORK SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue annual meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters of this school has been held in the 
Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition building. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., presided. The report 
of the committee stated that for the first 
time since the establishment of the school the 
treasurer's account showed no item of direct 
pecuniary aid afforded, whilst the direct sup- 
port had been considerably diminished. The 
committee had been compelled entirely to re- 
model the terms of admission to their classes, 
and had to increase the terms in some of the 
classes to twice their former amount, without 
affecting materially the attendance; yet in the 
artisan class, by raising the fees one-half, the 
attendance had been diminished by one-half, 
although the fees were now less than the aver- 





| stead of six, as at present, they considering 


to advance the wages of the cutters 5 per cent., | 


age of other schools. The attendance of the 
pupils at the central school had been 72, com- 
pared with 100 the previous year; the receipts 
from school fees were equal to those of former 
years. The abstract of accounts showed that 
the receipts had amounted to 2351. 9s. 6d., and 
the expenditure to 2471. Os. 5d. The chairman, 
in alluding to the building in which the meet- 
ing was held, said that as one who had made 
architectural proportion the delight and study of 
his life, he was struck with the breadth, height, 
and general grandeur of the pile; and when he 
went round it and saw its convenient galleries 
and courts branching right and left from it, and 
yet not violating the unity of the central hall, he 
saw that indeed this was a master’s building; 
and he said this because he could not discon- 
nect it from the School of Art, which had 
attained the mature age of twenty-three years. 
If they had not been trained up by the art 
school, they never would have come up to the 
mark which was stamped upon the city by the 
Exhibition building. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Nottingham.—At the Borough Police Court, 
recently, five young men made an application 
to the magistrates respecting the building trade 
strike. One of the number said they had all 
been sent for from Yarmouth by Mr. Holling- 
worth, stonemason in this town, who had said 
the strike was over. They had worked with | 
Mr. Slinn, but they were afraid to do so any | 
longer. They had no money left to return to 
their homes. The magistrate told them that 
while they were at work they would be pro- 
tected by the police, bat he had nothing to do 
with the actual strike; and if they were desti- 
tute, they had better apply to the relieving 
officer of the Union. 

Barnsley.— At a meeting of the carpenters 
and joiners it has been resolved that they ask for 
a reduction in their hours of labour, namely, to 
start work at seven o’clock in the morning, in- | 





that, as the masons and plasterers have it, they 
are justly entitled to it also; the same to come 
into operation the first Monday in April, 1867, 
as also the shilling already promised. We un- 
derstand that this reduction, together with the 
advance recently promised and other advan- 
tages, will be equivalent to an advance of about 
27 per cent. 

Shefiield.—The file-manufacturers have agreed | 





} 


and to give a partial advance to the forgers. | 
These advances are offered conditionally on the! 
men agreeing to the introduction of machinery 
into the trade, and withdrawing the restrictions 
on apprentices adopted in 1864. The spirit of 
outrage in Sheffield does not appear to have 
been satiated by the explosion in New Hereford- 
street, which has created much excitement in 
the North. Two masters in the town have re- 
ceived threatening letters, one referring in no 
vague terms to another blowing up. A free 
pardon has been offered, besides the rewards, to 
any accomplice not the actual perpetrator of the 
late rascally deed. This ought to bring some 
information to the surface. 








EXHIBITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 


THereE has been an exhibition of foreign 
pictures open for some months in London under 
this title. The idea of an exhibition in which 
the art individualities of the European schools 
should be brought together was derived from the 
great exhibitions of London and Paris, and is 
now sought to be annually perpetuated on a 
small scale. 

The present exhibition contains no historical 
works, and several clever pictures of genre by 
Willems, Willems and De Noter, and Knarren 
have been withdrawn to be exhibited in Belgium. 
There is, therefore, a dearth of figure subjects. 
But it is very great in landscape. (48) “ Morning 
after a Storm,” by Valentin Ruths, is a grand 
work, solidly painted. Nos. 21, “ View in 
Holland,” and 22, “After the Storm,” by 
Edmund De Schamphelur, are admirably painted, 
and the artist not only shows his power to 
portray nature in its average aspect, but under 
storm effects ; these two pictures are very com- 
plete specimens of landscape painting. Less 





definite in their aspects, because aiming to 
represent Nature in her veiling and unveiling 
mists of evening and morning, but charming in 
colour and treatment, are, (43) “The Dunes, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sunset,” by Victor Papeien ; 
and (69) “Mist on the Marshes of Genck, the 
Campine,” by Theodore Tscharner. In the same 
category may be included several drawings in 
water-colour by P. J. C. Gabriel, (95) “ Twilight,” 
(298) “ After the Rain,” (297) “ Early Morning,” 
(310) “ Sunset,” which are admirable for truth 
of tone; we must, however, take exception to 
(94) “A Flemish Farm.” There are two very 
pleasing landscapes by Francois Keelhoff (36 and 
38). Nor must the beautiful little picture by 
J. Kindermans, (39) “ The Heath, Stormy 
Weather ;” the vigorous seascape (279), “A 
Dutch Vessel wrecked on the Banks near the 
Texel,” by Heemskirk ; and the spirited “ Fox,” 
by E. Ockel, be overlooked. Then we have 
several skilful little works in water-colour, (93) 
“Still Life,” by David De Noter; and (91) 
“ Hospitality,” by Charles De Groux, fine in 
sentiment and execution. There are also several 
vigorous, clever, cattle pieces, by P. Stortenbeker, 
and many other very good pictures, besides 
drawings, etchings (which have had considerable 
sale), and engravings, which, were our space less 
limited, we should have been glad to refer 
to in detail. We hope the next exhibition 
will, for the sake of the contributing artists, 
take place in the London season, and that the 
Society will grow into one of our established 
exhibitions. But to do this it must be well 
managed and divested of all semblance of a 
commercial project. F 








THE RATING OF MANUFACTORIES. 


Last week a case involving an important ques- 
tion as to rating machinery in silk mills and 
similar factories was decided at the Essex sessions 
at Chelmsford. Messrs. Courtauld, silk and crape 
manufacturers, appealed against an advance of 
the rate on their mills at Halstead from 6131. 15s. 


'to 2,4001., by the union assessment committee 


The Solicitor-General was specially retained by 
the appellants. The question was whether, be- 
sides the steam-engines and shafts which created 


'and conveyed the motive power (which it was 


admitted were rateable), the other machinery 
which utilised the power was liable to assess- 
ment. There were the winding, throwing, warp- 
ing, and other machines, and also the power- 
looms; and because these were fixed to the 
floors, as it was said, for the simple purpose of 
steadying them, it was contended they became 
permanent improvements of the freehold, 
essential to its working and value, and therefore 
rateable. Witnesses were called from the 
manufacturing districts, who all stated that this 
class of machinery was never rated ; they did 
not know a single case of rating of the kind at 
Manchester, Macclesfield, or Congleton ; and it 
was admitted by the respondents that they could 
not produce a case in which it was rated, but 
they now came to establish the principle that it 
ought to be. The Solicitor-General argued that 
the winding and other similar machines, and the 
looms, were chattels not rateable, and, notwith- 
standing their being screwed to the floor for the 
purpose of steadying, they remained chattels as 
much as a looking-glass or a carpet. The court 
said the evidence was not sufficient to satisfy 
them that this machinery was so attached to the 
freehold, and so essential to its working, as to 
render it rateable. On the application of the 
respondents, however, a case on the point 
was granted for the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The rate was reduced from 2,4001. to 6131. 





STEAM AND MACHINERY IN 
AGRICULTURE. 


Tue use of steam and machinery in agri- 
cultural operations is making progress, al- 
though there remains much to do ere this 
branch of manufactures will rival spinning and 
weaving by steam-machinery. Mr. William 
Smith, of Woolston, Bletchley, writes to a con- 
temporary to express his surprise that plough- 
ing by steam is not more generally adopiod. 
He says he has practised it for eleven years, 
and that within the previous 12} days he had 
worked 90 acres, doing the seeding into the 
bargain, and had thus taken advantage of the 
last fine fortnight. The consumption of coal 
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had been 5 tons 3 cwt., at 15s. per ton. “ Here 
am J,” he adds, “at the end of this wet season, 
with the principal part of my wheat-seeding 
done, and the first planted coming up well.” 
The East Lothian Agricultural Society have 
passed a formal vote of thanks to the Rev. 
Patrick Bell, of Carmylie, Forfarshire, the in- 
ventor of the reaping-machine, who has never 
received any benefit from his invention since, 
nearly forty years ago, he received the prize of 
501. on account of it from the Highland Society. 
How great the benefit which his invention has 
conferred on British and American agricultu- 
rists can hardly be exaggerated. There never 
was a more fitting occasion for a suitable testi- 
monial of gratitude ; and we hope that the vote 
of thanks is only preliminary to some more sub- 
stantial expression of them. : 
Some of the Scottish papers mention the in- 
troduction of a new reaping-machine, of English 
invention, manufactured by Messrs. Bargess & 
Key, which is stated to effect a considerable 
saving of manual labour. It is a self-acting 
back-delivery reaper, and is described in the 
Haddingtonshire Courier. Instead of a man 
seated on the implement, rake in hand, to tilt 
off the sheaves, this important part of the 





| for the last thirty years, previous to which period 
there was a diminutive place called, afid still 
remembered, as the Curtain Theatre, from the 
circumstance of its being approached from Cur- 
tain-road, which rans parallel with High-street. 
Diminutive though it was, Grimaldi favoured it 
on one occasion with his presence. It is nine- 
teen years since Mr. Douglass became connected 
with the property, and twelve years since he 
erected the building which has just fallen a prey 
to the flames. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE BROMPTON 
ROAD. 


WE are very sorry to hear that the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, with reference to a sug- 
gestion made to them that advantage should be 
taken of the circumstance of the house No. 188, 
Brompton-road, having been recently burnt 
down, to widen the road, have determined that 
they do not consider it a case in which the 
Board should take any steps. 

At the time of the 1862 Exhibition this road 
was materially improved. The desirability of 
setting back the shop in question was then felt 
strongly, but the want of funds prevented any 








work is done by the action of a “clam,” 
moved from the driving-wheel, which raises 
and depresses the tilting-board at regularly | 
recurring intervals, and lays off the sheaves, | 
it is said, as neatly and evenly as if done by | 
hand-labour. The raking is effected by a wooden | 
reel of light construction, one of the flanges of | 


endeavours being made. It is to be hoped the 
parish will effect some arrangement with the 
owner. 





BELGIUM. 


which is toothed to catch the grain and press it 
firmly against the cutting-knives. The self- Statue of a Mayor.— sue erection of a statue 
action necessitates no greater expenditure of | of a mayor in this country is rather an uncom. 
horse-power, if as much, as in the case of the | mon occurrence. The citizens of Brussels have, 
ordinary back-deliverers. By the use of a ma- | however, just inaugurated a fountain, in memory 
chine of this character, the services of one, two, | of the late M. Charles de Brouckere, who first 
or three hands, according to the number of| filled the office of mayor of that city in 1848. 
machines employed on the farm, could be set |The organization of the present water-supply 
free for work of the harvest field. and the construction of several new streets were 
due to his energy. In Parliament he was the con- 
sistent and able advocate of enlightened sanitary 
measures, and an important law to facilitate the 
DUBLIN. acquisition of property for sanitary purposes 
was almost entirely due to him. The ceremony 
A sTaTvE in bronze of the late Earl of Eglin- | was attended by M. Vandenpeereboom, Minister 
ton and Winton was, a short while since, un-| of the Interior, and several other officers of 
veiled without appropriate ceremony. It is state. The work is the joint production of 
placed on a pedestal of granite, in a favourable M. Beyaert, who designed the architectural por- 
position on the north side of St. Stephen’s Green, | tion, and of M. Fiers, who executed the bust 
in this city. The figure is a fine work of art,| which forms a part of the memorial. After the 
representing the late ear] robed in the full dress removal of the screen, M. Beyaert received the 
of the order of St. Patrick. The statue is the | cross of the Order of Leopold at the hands of 
work of Mr. P. MacDowell, R.A. \the Minister of the Interior. The benefits 
An admirable life-like statue of the late W.| which sanitary reformers confer upon the com- 
Smith O’Brien, brother to the present Lord| munity are not too well recognised, and it is 
Inchiquin, has recently been modelled by Mr. | gratifying to find that the inhabitants of Brussels 
Thos. Farrell, R.H.A. The statue will be exe-/ are sufficiently enlightened to perpetuate the 
cuted in Carrara marble, and placed in a con-| memory of a man who did so much to improve 
spicuous position in a leading thoroughfare of | the condition of their city. 
this city. Brussels Exhibition.— Amongst the exhibitors 
Extensive additions and improvements are to} decorated by the king, are Mr. Frith and Mr. 
be made to Grangegorman Prison. It will be | Stanfield, who have been made Chevaliers of the 
remembered that the alterations in this prison Order of Leopold. 
formed matter for a competition about two years) Agricultural Implements.—At the show of the 
since, in which Mr. E. H. Carson was successful. Royal Society of Belgium, lately, at Arlon, the 
One half of the building has been completed. | first prize (great silver medal and 50 francs) was 
The new works comprise the remaining half of awarded to Woods & Cocksedge, Stowmarket, for 











the prison, which is to be reconstructed to cor-| iron horse-gear and horse- power thrashing. | 


respond, together with new laundry and hospital! machine; also the prize medal, with 25 francs, 
buildings. The probable cost is 10,0001. for field-rolls. 








DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE 
STANDARD THEATRE. 


LIGHTS IN THEATRES. 
Brighton Theatre.— The official account was 





On Sunday morning last, at six o’clock, the 
Standard Theatre, in Shoreditch, was discovered | 
to be on fire, and in three hours or less it shared 
the ordinary fate of theatres, and was reduced to | 
aheap of ruins. How the occurrence originated, 
no one knows. A burlesque of “ Der Freischutz” | 
had been acted on the previous night. Although | 
a large water-tank stood on the premises, the 
watchman could not get at the hose: he did not 
watch by night, but slept on the premises; and, 
by the time he was awakened by the police and 
others, it was too late to get at the hose. Want 
of water outside, also, on account of its being 
Sunday, was complained of. 

Except a small dwelling-house, the surround- 
ing property remains comparatively intact. 
Scenery, dresses, stage, and fittings of all kinds 
were destroyed. Mr. Douglass was insured, but 
only to the extent of about 9,5001., which, it is 
said, is not one-half of his estimated loss. 

The Standard Theatre has been known as such 








not clear as to the parentage of the new float- 
lights in the Brighton Theatre, and we are 
asked to say that these were introduced to the 
architect as well as manufactured, by Messrs. 
Strode & Co., gas engineers. 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool.— The 
float or foot lights here are on a plan patented 
by Messrs. J. Defries & Son. It consists “in 
enclosing the jets of gas within a box formed of 
a series of compartments (cast in about 2 ft. 
lengths) joined together, and the back forming a 
tube, with openings at its upper part, within the 
box. The top of each compartment is double- 
cased, in order that the float may always remain 
perfectly cool. From the main gas-pipe beneath 
the stage branch pipes rise into the several com- 
partments, there being six to each compartment, 
—their arrangement being very novel and sim- 
ple. That face of the tube or back of box which 
is towards the stage, slopes backward at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, the branch pipes fol- 


lowing this angle, each alternate pipe rising 
higher than the preceding ; thus, when the gas ig 
lighted, there are two rows of jets, one higher than 
the other, the lower one being at an angle to the 
stage, which will throw its light almost horizon. 
tally; and the other at an angle which will 
throw it almost vertically, so that the per. 
formers can stand over the float without any fear 
of accident. The top cf the float does not rise 
more than 3 in. above the rake of the stage, the 
sheets of glass in each compartment completely 
enclosing the flame on the face towards the 
stage: the tube at the back carries off all the 
heated air from the flame: the oxygen necessary 
for proper combustion arrives at the open bot- 
tom and a slight space is left between the top of 
each sheet of glass and the top metal plate. 
The glass mediums by which coloured light is 
thrown over the stage are raised in a frame 
raised and lowered like a window in grooved sup- 
ports, worked from the prompter’s box, enabling 
him to give different mediums in each scene, if 
required.” This theatre is the first that has 
adopted the system. 

Electricity on the Stage.—In the remarkable 
compound called Les Parisiens 4 Londres, now 
being performed at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
Paris, a number of girls appear wearing light 
crowns, consisting of a fillet of metal which at 
certain moments is placed in communication with 
a galvanic battery. By means of wires invisible 
to the audience, a series of breaks are arranged in 
the course of the current, so that when contact 
is made with the battery a number of luminous 
points appear on the crown, giving it the appear- 
ance of being studded with stars. 











DOBROYD CASTLE, TODMORDEN. 


The corner-stone of this “castle,” which is 
now in course of erection for Mr. John Fielden, 
on the upper heights of Dobroyd, was laid on the 
1lth inst. by Mrs. John Fielden; and although 
the ceremony was of a private character, some 
four or five hundred of the workmen and in- 
habitants assembled to witness it. After the 
|ceremony, Mr. John Gibson, architect, stood 
jupon the stone and declared it well and truly 
| laid, which was responded to with some hearty 
cheers for the worthy founder. Appropriate 
speeches were made by Mr. John Fielden, the Rev. 
| L. Taplin, Mr. Beechy, and Mr. W. Glover. This 
edifice, which will hold a commanding situation 
in the locality, will be built with stone ex- 
ternally and bricks internally. The stone will 
be quarried and the bricks made on the estate. 
|The works are being executed by Mr. James 

Davis, contractor, of Malvern Wells, Mr. W. 
Glover being clerk of works. 











THE EAST LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


A “Report of the chief Surveyor to the 
| Vestry of Mile-end Old Town on the Water 
| Supply of the East London Waterworks Com- 
|pany” has been printed. Mr. Knight, as 
directed by the vestry, traversed the whole 
length of the river Lea from Old Ford to Hert- 
ford, and the river Stort from its junction with 
the Lea to the town of Bishop Stortford ; and 
his opinion on the whole survey is,— 


**1, That the water of the East London Water Works 
Company is polluted to a very large degree by the drainage 
of the towns and villages upon the banks of the river Lea, 
from whence they draw their supply. 

2. That an abundant quantity of water, even of the 
character at present supplied, is not to be obtained in 
the ; come without storing it for several months in open 
ponds. 

Lastly. That pure water in sufficient quantity for the 
present and the probable future wants of the district can- 
not be obtained, in my judgment, from the present source 
of supply at all,” 


In speaking of the Ifertford drainage he 
says :— 


“The town of Hertford hes a complete system of 
drainage. The sewage flows into tanks constructed for 
the purpose about a mile below the town, which are 
situated on a marsh. 

On approaching these works we feel at once that we are 
in a region abounding in nightsvil, and an examination of 
the tanks displays a vast quantity of human ordure. The 
sewage is here filtered, and the liquid flows by a channel 
constructed for the purpose into the river at a distance of 
about a thousand yards, 

At the time of my visit the stream was flowing at the 
rate of 119 ft. per minute, and had a sectional area of 
2,625 ft. It therefore follows that the quantity discharged 
amounted to 121,826 gallons per hour, or 20,466,768 gallons 
per week, which is about one-sixth of the total quantity 
said to have been supplied by the Kast London Water 
Works Company up to the outbreak of cholera, 
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Assuming (which I am informed is a fact) that in the 


monchs of » ae and July, the Company could only just 
draw from the river sufficient water for the wants of their 

consumers, and that that quantity was about 124,000,000 
gallons for the week, it follows that, leaving out alto- 
gether the other sources of pollution, the town of Hertford 
sewage, to the extent of one gallon in every six of the 
water — for use, was diffused over the East London 
Water Company's district for the supply of their 
customers, . 

_ I have every reason for believing, having my informa- 
tion from a reliable source, that so soon as the Com any, 
after the outbreak of cholera, were enabled to do so, 
they increased the water supply from about 124,000,000 
galions to 162,000,000 gallons per week, which increase 
was available for sanitary purposes, and from that time 
the disease began to decline,” 


It is to be hoped this report will accelerate 
the movement in favour of a totally new and 
comprehensive system of water supply to the 
whole metropolis, 











SANITARY MATTERS IN BASINGSTOKE. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Henry 
Downs, chairman of the Paving Commissioners’ 
Committee of Works, denying the correctness of 
our report of a public meeting lately held in 
Basingstoke (p. 765, ante), at which Mr. Downs 
Says he was not present, and requesting the 
name of the author of the report, “ in order that 
proceedings may be immediately taken against 
him.” The value of the threat we should be 
quite willing to leave to Mr. Downs’s own private 
judgment. Mr. Downs says that, in the month 


length, 165 ft.; width, 80 ft. at west end; ex- 
ternal height of ridge, 80 ft. Accommodation 
is at present intended to be provided for 800 
persons, without using the transepts, which, 
should occasion require, could be made to ac- 
commodate about 200 more, giving room for 
1,000 people. The architect is Mr. Alexander 
Ross, Inverness. 








GAS. 


London.—A crowded meeting was held on 
Wednesday in last week, in St. Clement Danes 
vestry-hall, Strand, to endeavour to secure a re- 
duction in the price of gas to 2s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, and also the repeal of the Metropoli- 
tan Gas Act (1860), which destroyed compe- 
tition in London gas. Mr. J. Tyler, church- 
warden of the parish, occupied the chair. The 
following resolutions were carried :—1. “That 
this meeting is of opinion that the price of gas 
in this parish ought to be reduced to 2s. 9d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, being the rate at which it is 
sold in Plymouth and elsewhere.” 2. ** That 
the Metropolitan Gas Act (1860) is detrimental 
to the interests of the public, and ought to be 
repealed.” 


feet, being the rate at which gas is now being 
produced in London by the Independent and 
South Metropolitan Gas Companies.” 4. “ That 





of September, with a population of 4,600, only 
3 deaths were registered, the ages being 72, 76, 
and 88; but this proves nothing against our re- 


the vestry of this parish be requested to consider 
| the propriety of petitioning Parliament for the 
repeal of the Metropolitan Gas Act, and also in 


3. “That the London Gas Company | 
be requested to reduce the price of gas supplied | 
to this parish from 4s. to 3s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic | 


made a comparison of the water supply of 
Rome with that of Paris, and he found that 
each inhabitant of the French metropolis had 
not more than one-twentieth part of the supply 
which flowed into Rome, and he exultingly adds, 
“ Abbondanza prodigiosa !”” I am only concerned, 
Mr. Editor, in maintaining the accuracy of “ the 
observations publicly made by one esteemed and 
reverend gentleman at the Royal Institute,” but 
having done this, I say that I am much in- 
terested in the scheme of the Anglo-Romano 
Water Company. Although the present supply 
of water is abundant, it is far from convenient, 
and incapable of reaching the higher levels of 
Rome. The Agua Marcia will have two special 
advantages, it is the purest water for drinking 
that Rome or any other city ever had, and when 
again brought into the city, it will be a high 
service. Before many years elapse, Rome will 
probably double the number of her inhabitants ; 
and when the Sovereign Pontiff reigns over the 
| Leonine City on the Vatican Mount, and the 
| King of Italy over the Seven Hills on the 
| Capitol,—with this redistribution of seats there 
| must be a more abundant distribution of water. 

| Allow me to remain, your 

“ EsTEEMED AND REVEREND GENTLEMAN.” 





*,* Without stopping to question the state- 
ment of the Marchese Melchiorri, which we 
are disposed to consider erroneous, the list 
we gave of those who in Rome had taken shares 
| will suffice to prove that water is really wanted 
|there. We may add to that list the name of 
| Professor Poletti, the engineer to the munici- 
pality,—a sufficient proof of itself. We are 
informed that two-thirds of the houses in Rome 
are unsupplied with potable water. 


port of the meeting. Mr. Downs further denies 
that there is any difference of opinion on the 
subject of the sanitary improvements necessary 


|favour of the bill now being promoted by the 

‘Corporation of London for the purpose of in-| 
. prot | creasing the quality of gas from 12 to 18 candles, 
between the Paving Commissioners and the cor- | and reducing the price from 4s. to 3s. per 1,000 

poration, and adds,—“ The meeting was unani- cubic feet.” HOUSES ON SPECULATION. 
mous in crushing the crotchets of two or three) Longton.—The chief stone of new gas-works | 

wealthy but eccentric individuals, who will per- | has been laid here. Mr. A. Barlow is the con-| S!®,—I recently visited an old friend of mine 
sist in it that this isa very unhealthy town.” An | tractor. in the Barking-road, who informed me that 
odd sort of unanimity certainly. We may add | /houses were being run up in the undrained, 
that the accuracy of our report has not been | |swampy marsh, and that in very soft places 
questioned by the “ wealthy but eccentric indi- | | they stamped shavings and straw into the mud 
viduals ” who desire to improve the condition of | é 'as a fowndation to lay the first course of bricks 
their town. We are glad to know that the num- BUILDING ACT. |thereon. I went to see this atrocious work. It 
ber of such eccentrics is increasing. | Surveyors’ Fees.—At Marlborough-street Police Court, |was indeed quite true. (I should like to have 
} a — Rowen pelt  odigie 7 nay 1 dey —— by stamped the instigator in as a warning to others.) 
ta pap sarvaper’s fess to the smanuah of 21. 15s. grata \, district surveyor 18 unknown there, so they do 
| Mr, Kerr stated that a house was being built in Pieca- as they like—build anywhere and anyhow, for 
| dilly, The usual notice and fees had been satisfied by the the demand is great. In these wretchedly 
| builder; but since the roof had been put on the defendant 











CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 








BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


| had placed certain hot-air pipes in the building without 


| 


At a special committee meeting of the. 
General Builders’ Association, held at the Cla- 
rence Hotel, Manchester, on the 15th instant, 
Mr. Alderman Neill, president, in the chair, a' 
form of circular to be addressed to the Archi- | 
tectural Societies, and Architects severally, of | 
Great Britain, was agreed upon. The Associa- 
tion are dissatisfied with existing arrangements | 
and customs, mode of making specifications and 
terms of contracts, and have been considering for | 
some time the desirability of calling for changes. | 

A deputation was appointed to visit various 
towns in Scotland for the purpose of extending | 
the Association; and a sub-committee was) 
named to consider the present unsatisfactory 
methods of measuring timber at some of the) 
out-ports. The union of class against class now 
going on is calculated to make the thoughtful 
grave. It is quite legal, and shows that people 
are wise in their generation; but what will 
come of it who shall tell ? 








THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT INVERNESS. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new cathedral to 
be styled the Cathedral of Moray, which pro- 
mises to be a credit to the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, has been laid at Inverness by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The site of the edifice is on the west side of 
the river Ness, some distance above the suspen- 
sion bridge. The building is contracted for at 
12,0001. This sum will fit it for being occu- 
pied, but it is expected that sufficient funds 
will yet be forthcoming to enable the original 
character of the building to be greatly improved 
upon ; for instance, by filling the large windows 
with a richer variety of stained glass, finishing 
the interior with appropriate decorations in colour 
on the ceiling and walls, and also to place a 
chime of bells in the towers, which have been 
constructed so as to admit of this being done. 





having given notice or paid a fee. 
Mr. D. Jones (for the defence) contended, if Mr. Kerr's 


reading of the Act was to prevail, that no one could put | 


down even a hearthstone in a building without being 
called upon for a separate fee. His view of the case was, 
that the original notice and fee covered all such works as 
putting down a hot-water pipe in a building. 

After a long argument Mr. Knox said his impression 
was against the defendant. He thought that a surveyor 
ought to have surveillance over such appliances as hot- 
water pipes in a building. To decide that after the 


builder's fee was paid the surveyor should have no power | 
to see that nothing was done inconsistent with the public | 


damp abodes labouring men are constrained to 
exist, till stricken, perhaps, to die from evils en- 
gendered there. 

Is there no help,—are there no means to re- 
medy this slow murderiog of hardworking poor ? 
Were an action to be brought on behalf of some 
| widow and orphans (no legal jugglery of appeal 

to higher tribunals to be allowed), it might tend 
to stop such diabolical speculations. R. T. 








safety, would be practically to render the Metropolitan | 


Building Act of no utility. His order was for the claim | 


to be paid, 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF ROME. 
Tue following is from the Rev. R. Bargess, 


B.D.:—In your number of September 8, there | 


is a brief account of the prosperous beginning 
of the Anglo-Romano Water Company. It must 


be very satisfactory to the promoters of this | 


enterprise to be able to state that all the 
shares (201. each) which had been apportioned to 
Rome were subscribed for in three days. But, 
with reference to some remarks made upon a 
paper which I had the honour to read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, impugning 
the correctness of my statement that Rome 
was well supplied as to quantity with water, 
I feel bound to maintain that assertion, while at 
the same time I wish all success to the Anglo- 
Romano Company, and the “ Aqua Marcia.” 
Upon the authority of the Marchese Melchiorri, 
I stated at the Institute that the three great 
aqueducts which now supply Rome pour into 
their capacious basins collectively 180,500 cubic 
métres of water every twenty-four hours! If 
the population, which in the year 1840 was 
150,000, be now taken at 180,000, then each 
individual soul living at Rome has a cubic 
métre (let us say a cubic yard) of water for 
use every day; of course the unequal distribu- 
tion of this immense supply does not enter 
into our question. The Marchese Melchiorri, at 
the time he wrote his “ Methodical Guide,” 





The dimensions of the building are,—extreme 


THORWALDSEN’S STATUES 
| IN THE CHURCH QF NOTRE DAME, 
COPENHAGEN. 


| Srr,—You have recently mentioned the very 
good set of photographs of these statues, 
recently published, and they have been brought 
‘into farther publicity by the Illustrated News. 
I am impelled, in consequence, to ask you to 
let me express the opinion that these figures 
| have been over-praised. Peter seems to me 
|much the best: the head is excellent. The 
| Simon Zelotes is dignified and satisfactory. In 
Thomas the drapery is very admirable, and the ex- 
pression of the head is good ; but the head itself 
seems somewhat large for the body, giving a 
rather top-heavy appearance to the figure. John 
looks more like a woman, “ heroic-size.” For a 
man, the upturned beardless face is inappro- 
priate to the well-developed shoulders and 
limbs. The eagle has a head more like a 
quadruped thana bird. Philip looks like a “pose 
plastique,’ very uncomfortable in his situation ; 
but turning his robe over the left shoulder gives 
a happy variation of drapery in the figures. 
James, the brother of John, reminds one of 
Christian and his bundle of sins, in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;’ and how tired his poor left foot 
must be in that uneasy attitude! Paul is a 
personal affront, like a caricature of a dear 
friend. Fancy that learned scholar and polished 
gentleman, as he must have been from his 
writings and his brave bearing before his ac- 
cusers, represented by this effete old man, with 
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@ round pudding chin. Bartholomew is spoiled 
by the knee being placed so low down, which 
always gives weakness to a figure. The roll 
of drapery in the left hand suggests some hard 
mass which the knife in the right has refused to 
cut. Matthew—the law-giver!—entirely want- 
ing in grandeur, might be a merchant adding up 
his gains in the bag at his feet. Andrew is very 
tolerable, only he looks as if conscious that he was 
being photo’ed. The “angel font” is a pretty 
nothingness ; but it looks better seen in front 
than as shown in the large photograph. The 
Christ in the large is very unsatisfying, wanting 
in force and dignity. James tbe son of Alpheus 
is the same as to figure, but the head is good, 
and all the draperies are very admirable. To 
sum up; I find in these statues plenty of study 
and knowledge, but very little of the mind and 
heart that speak to mind and heart. R. 








CEMENT AND TAR. 





S12,—Will you be kind enough to insert the following 
answer to “G. M.’s"’ inquiry as to the cement be has 
applied to his woodwork in the form of colour-wash? He | 
asks, will it protect or corrode the tar and woodwork ? It 
will doneither. In the first place, the cement will not set 
or crystallize, but simply dry on the surface; in the 
second place, the tar will have a tendency to not only cor- | 
rode but entirely destroy the cement. For proofs let any 
one closely examine any mortar or cement, or the joints 
on any wall, or the soft bricks in any wall, to which tar has 
been applied, and I think that he will come to this con- 
clusion, that tar, instead of protecting, destroys mortar, 
cement, or bad bricks. AW 








“ POST-MORTAR INQUIRY.” 


Awatysis of ancient mortar shows there is nothing re- 
markable in its composition 
mortar is owing to the dishonesty of builders using 
screened rubbish or road dirt. What is essential for good 
mortar is thorough/y burnt lime, and clean sharp sand, in 
the proportion of one of lime to two of sand. The lime 
should be slacked as soon after burning as possible, on) 
sufficient water used to work it, the mortar to be well 
beaten, and after being made to be kept from the air, If 
kept (the Romans, it is said, kept theirs two or three 
years), covered up in pits, and rebeaten before being 


used, its hardening properties are said to be much in- | 
| character of the ancient church is of the simplest 


crased, P. E. M. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wickham St. Paul’s.— This parish church, 
which has been undergoing very considerable 
alterations, has been re-opened for divine service 
by the Lord Bishop of Rochester. The altera- 
tion consists of an addition to the buildings of a 


new north transept and vestry, communicating | 
The walls are built with flint | 
| been consecrated. The site of the old building 


with the chancel. 
rubble, with Lancaster stone dressings. Con- 
siderable alterations and 
been made internally by the removal of the 


gallery, which blocked up the tower arch and | 
the nave roof has also been | 
repaired and re-plastered, and the chancel roof, 
boarded and divided into panels; the old pews. 
have been replaced by open benches of deal, | 
stained and varnished; the old palpit and_| 


west window; 


lectern by new ones of English oak; and the 


ancient oak screen has been restored, and a new | 


chancel arch added. The architect employed 
was Mr. A. W. Biomfield, of London. The con- 


tractors for the work were Messrs. Parmenter & | 


Son, of Braintree. Mr. Polley, of Coggeshall, 
did all the new wood-carving, and cleaned and 
restored the ancient screen. 

Asby.—The new church of St. Peter’s, built at 
the sole expense of Miss Hill, of Castle Bank, 
Appleby, lady of the manor and patron of the 
rectory, for the use of the parish, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Carlisle. The style 
of the structure is decorated Gothic, and from 
the front springs a tower, 50 ft. in height, sur- 
mounted by an ornamental cross. The stone used 
in the erection was found in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and is warm-looking and durable ; 
and the roof is covered in with green Westmore- 
land slates. Between the two buttresses is a 
pent-house for the use of the bell-ringers. There 
is a bell gable, containing two belis. In two 
orders of red and white stone interiorly round 
pillars divide the nave into three bays; and an 
arch composed of the same material separates 
the chancel from the nave. At the base of the 
north jamb is placed a sculptured stone pulpit, 
and at the opposite side stands the reading-desk 
or lectern. The roof is constructed with 
jaminated ribs, the whole opened to the ridge 
and varnished. The pews are open and formed 
of pitch pine; and the floor of the building is 


| towards Devonshire-street. 


| for the whole of the exterior. 
| be lined with red and white bricks in bands and 


OREER, 


jis Mr. J. Medland Taylor. 


The badness of modern | 


improvements have | 
| position, the new church being erected con- 


composed of tesselated pavement. On the 
south side the edifice is lighted by two low 
windows of ten lights, and a single light opposite 
the front. 
decorated windows of two lights each, and a 
three-light window illamines the east or chancel 
gable. The exterior measurement of the build- 
ing is 85 ft. by 37 ft., and the interior 50 ft. by 
32 ft.5in. The chancel is 25 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., 
and the porch 12 ft. square. The building is 
calculated to seat 250 persons ; and the cost of 
the whole will be over 2,000l1. The architects 
were Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool; and the con- 
tractors, Mr. W. Grisnthwaite, of Penrith, Mr. 
J. Dawson, and Messrs. Martindale & Jackson, 
of Appleby. 

Stockton-upon-Tees.—The foundation-stone of 
what will be the church of St. James has been 
laid by the Rev. F. J.James. The architects for 
the building are Messrs. Pritchett & Sons; and 
the contractors, Messrs. Simpson & Co., of Hall. 

Ardwick.—The chief stone of a new church, to 
be called St. Matthew’s, at the corner of Devon- 
shire-street and Hyde-road, has been laid. The 
axis of the church is parallel with the Hyde-road, 
and the chancel is turned in an easterly direction 
The accommodation 
provided is for about 850 people, and the cost 
will be about 6,000/. The materials are stone 
The interior is to 


patterns. The style is Early Decorated. The 


| foundations up to the ground line have been put 


in by Messrs. Ellis & Hinchcliffe. The architect 

Merton (Surrey).—The ancient parish church 
of Merton, Surrey, has recently been re-opened, 
after being closed for more than a year during 


The north wall is lighted with lofty | by 





the superintendence of Mr. E. Browning, of 
Stamford, architect. The cost of the works has 
been about 2,5001., and they have been executed 
Mr. Cook, of Berkhampstead, and Messrs, 
Perkins & Bradshaw, of Stamford. There are 
several painted windows. The east window, the 
gift of the rector, and a memorial of his mother. 
in-law, contains representations of the principal 
events in the life of our Lord. A large window 
on the soath side of the chancel is in two com. 
partments, and contains illustrations of Scriptare 
subjects. This window is also the gift of the 
rector. The small window on the same side is 
the gift of Mr. Blackmore, of London, under 
whose superintendence four of the windows have 
been executed. The subject is “The Lost 
Sheep.” The two windows in the Leeds Chapel 
are the gift of Earl Brownlow. ‘The larger one 
is in three compartments, the subject being the 
two disciples at Emmaus. One of the windows 
was manufactured in Brussels. There are also 
two windows one on each side of the western 
door, presented by Mr. R. Bright and the Rev. 
Dr. Jenks. The new organ has five stops, and 
was erected by Messrs. Gray & Davison. The 
seats are of oak, and open. The floor is paved 
with red and black tiles, and the south porch 
and chancel with encaustic tiles. The church is 
warmed by a hot-water apparatus. 
Thetford.—St. Mary’s Church, after being 
closed since the first week in July, for altera- 
tions and repairs, has been re-opened for divine 
service. The alterations comprise the removal 
of the organ gallery at the west end, which 
throws open the tower arch, and a west window 
of the Perpendicular era. The ancient west 
entrance is also re-opened. In the chancel the 
high pews have been replaced by carved open 


the addition of a north aisle, and general repara- | benches ; a reredos of stone has been erected, 


tion, more especially to the chancel. The old 


and the floor paved with Minton’s tiles. The 


work, where disturbed by the alterations, has old east window has been taken out, and a 
been preserved and reinstated, where necessary, memorial window of the Perpendicular period 


including the ancient Norman north doorway, | 


with its richly-clasped metal-work, and the | fixion, was prepared by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 


inserted. The glass, representing the Cruci- 


wooden Tudor porch. The materials of the new | of London, who also supplied three other designs 


walls are field-flints, with Bath stone dressings. 
The roofs are covered with local plain tiles, the 
gables finished simply as verges, as the whole 


type. The lath-and-plaster ceiling of the chancel 
has been opened out, and an effective roof of the 
time of Richard Il. has thus been disclosed. 


| New encaustic tile paving has been Jaid in the 
chancel, aud a prayer-desk and open benches | 


with perforated posts have been added. A stone 
pulpit of simple design has replaced the “Church- 
warden’s” Gothic one. The architect is Mr. 
Ferrey, F.S.A., and the contractor Mr. Jarrett, 
of Croydon. 

Hopton.—The new parish church here has 


has been abandoned in favour of a more central 


tiguous to the turnpike-gate at Hopton, and in 
close proximity to the school built in 1861. It 
is in the Early English style of architecture, 
and consists of nave, chancel, transepts, and 
central tower. It is built of flint, with Bath 
stone dressings. The massiveness of the tower, 
combined with its want of elevation—being but 
63 ft. high—gives it a somewhat dwarfed and 
heavy aspect. The dimensions of the building 
are as follow:—Entire length, 95 ft.; width, 
including transepts, 46 ft. ; width of nave, 27 ft. ; 
transepts, 94 ft. The church will accommodate 
280 persons. The estimated cost is about 
3,3001. The architect was Mr. 8. 8. Teulon, of 
London ; the builders, Messrs. Browne & Bailey, 
of Norwich; and the clerk of the works, Mr. 
J. W. Randle. 

Northampton.—All Saints’ Church has been 
re-opened, after having been closed for fifteen 
months, during which time it has undergone a 
restoration. Extensive alterations have been 
made within. The pillars have been set free 
from the galleries which encumbered them ; the 
galleries being set some distance back. The 
chancel screen has been removed. The pews 
have been re-arranged, but the lowering of them 
exposes an unsightly base to the pillars. The 
two pictures in the chancel, attributed to Sir 
James Thornhill, have been restored by Mr. 
Monson. One of the local papers protests 
against the style of decoration which the com- 
mittee have adopted. The whole labour of the 
decorator, it is remarked, has been devoted to 
the ceilings, with no thought of the other parts 
of the structure, 

Tring.— Aldbury Church has been restored 
and re-opened. During the iast two years it has 





been in coursé of repair and restoration, under | 








for the south and west windows. An organ, by 
Mr. Walker, of London, has also been purchased. 

Luddenden.—The church here has been re- 
opened, for divine service, after having been 
closed four months, during which time the in- 
terior has been re-modelled. Mr. Joshua Apple- 
yard has enlarged the chancel, and put in a 
stained-glass memorial window. The body of 
the church has been made, in some measure, to 
correspond with the new chancel. Mr. Nichol- 
son was the architect employed. A pulpit of 
Caen stone, inlaid with diverse coloured marbles, 
and a carved oaken lectern have been presented 
by Mr. John Margatroyd, of Oatsroyd; a font, 
also of Caen stone and inlaid with marble, is the 
gift of Mrs. Appleyard, Clare Hall, Halifax. Gas 
has been introduced. A warming apparatus has 
been laid down, and the floors tiled. The east 
window is filled with stained glass, by Messrs. 
Hardman, in five lights, containing the following 
subjects; — The Annunciation, the Birth of 
Christ, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
Last Appearance on Earth, with four smaller sub- 
jects in the quatrefuil above, taken from the Old 
Testament. The body of the church has been 
re-seated. The pews are all free, but assigned 
by the churchwardens to individuals or families, 
provided always that the continuance of this 
assignment be dependent on the habitual attend- 
ance of those in whose favour it is made. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Swansea.—The chief stone of a congregational 
chapel has been laid here. The edifice will 
present a side elevation instead of a front to the 
main road (Walter-street). At the south-west 
corner a tower will appear, 65 ft. high to the 
foot of the spire, the latter rising 50 ft. above, or 
115 ‘ft. in all The entire scheme includes @ 
chapel, capable of seating 1,000 adults, and 
measuring 95 ft. by 50 ft. within the walls; ® 
school-room, 60 ft. by 30 ft.; a lecture-room, 
44 ft. by 24 ft.; an infant’s class-room, 24 ft. by 
17 ft.; two vestries, and other apartments. At 
present, however, it is intended to erect 
chapel only and the vestries, &c., in immediate 
connexion with it. When the group, including 
chapel and school, is completed, it will present 
a line of building facing Walter-street, 135 ft.in 
length. All the constructive timbers in the 
interior of the building will appear to view and 
be stained and varnished. The walls will be of 
native stone, faced with dressed wall stones in 
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level courses, and all the windows and doorway 
amd all external angles will have dressings of 
Bath stone. The style of the building is geo- 
metrical. All the details are simple and inex- 
pensive. The works are being executed by day- 
work. The architect is Mr. H. J. Paull, of 
Manchester. Provision is made for warming the 
building by means of Messrs. Haden’s apparatus, 
and ventilation and extraction of foul air will be 
effected by means of the tower and spire. 
Kautsford.—The new chapel for the Congre- 
gationalists has been opened for divine service. 
The building, which is situated on elevated 
ground on the Macclesfield road, just outside the 
town, is in the Early Gothic style of architecture 
of the French type, is of red brick with blue 
bands, with dressinge of white Alderney stone, 
and is built to afford sittings for 350 people, the 
seats being all on the ground floor. The struc- 
ture consists of a nave and south aisle with a 
chancel; and there are two transepts, the one 
on the north side being for the organ. The 
aisle is separated from the nave by Mansfield 
stone columns, with carved caps, supporting 
moulded brick arches, of which there are four, 
the position of the fifth being occupied by the 
tower and spire. The principal entrances are 
through the tower. The seats are open benches. 


| 


Miscellanea. 





Tue Norfolk Estuary Company have com- 
pleted another embankment of a mile and a half 
in length at Wolferty, adjoining the lands of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the 
Hon. Mrs. Mary Greville Howard, which was com- 
menced in March last, reclaiming another 300 
acres of land in “the Wash.” This now makes a 
total of about 500 of the 32,000 acres to be re- 
covered from the sea, for which the necessary 
funds were raised by the authority of an 
amended Act of Parliament in 1849. 


IMPROVING MINERAL AND OTHER PIGMENTS.— 
A mode of improving the brilliancy of pigments, 
by changing their mechanical qualities and free- 
ing them from gaseous and other impurities, has 
|been patented by Mr. Stuart Gwynn, of New 
|York. He first prepares a bath of oil, super- 

heated steam, or other suitable fluid, in which 
| the pigments to be treated can be stirred and | 
|heated, during which heated air, gases, or 
| Vapours are injected into them. The heat re-| 
| quired will vary with the pigment under treat- 








ment. The pigment is now removed to a pneu- 
| matic, hydrostatic, or mechanical press, and sub- 


The pulpit is of Bath stone, and placed on the |jected to a concentrating power of from two to 


north angle of the chancel. There is an east | 


{ 
i 


window, of stained glass (the gift of Lady | 
Watts). This is of three lights, the centre | 
one being occupied by a representation of | 
Christ Blessing Little Children. There is also | 


eight tons per inch of area, in elastic bags, 
strong cylindrical vessels, or open-ended steel | 
tubes, out of which the pigment will be dis-| 
charged, after the manner of maccaroni. 


TRIAL OF THE STONE-CUTTING MACHINE AT 


ANOTHER ARCHITECT ror THE “ House.”—The 
Conservative party of Belfast are putting forward 
Mr. Charles Lanyon, of the architectural firm of 
Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, as the successor of 
Sir Hugh Cairns. 

Free Lisraries (BinmincHamM).—The Free 
Central Reference Library was to be opened to the 
public on the 26th of this month. The founda- 
tion stone of the Gosta Green library was to be laid, 
and the Deritend Free Library opened, on the 
same day. 


Sr. James’s Cuaret.—The renovation of this 
chapel has been at length completed by the 
Board of Works. The painted ceiling, charged 
in its various compartments with the portcaullis 
and other devices of the Beauforts and Tudors, 
has been cleansed and repaired. 


Tue Toms or Georce Heriot.—In proceeding 
with the enlargement of the National Gallery, 
the authorities have acquired St. Martin’s Work- 
house, in which is a disused graveyard, containing 


| the bones of two rather celebrated men, though 


in quite different walks,—George Heriot, the 
surgeon, and Jack Sheppard, the scoundrel. 


Tue Atiantic TELEGRAPH.—Information ha 


| been received through the Atlantic Telegraph 


that a body of 200 men have been set to work on 
the land portion of the New York and Newfound- 
land telegraph, for the purpose of putting the line 
into a state of thorough efficiency. The receipts 
of the company, according to the Railway News, 
continue very satisfactory, the average of from 


a Geometric west window, of four lights, of Sours Sare:ps P1ex.—On Tuesday, a number of | 900. to 1,0001. per day being fully maintained. 









cathedral glass, with patterns on the quar- | the Kiver Tyne Commissioners and other gentle- 
ries. The glass of all the other windows is| men assembled et the high end of the south 


of cathedral quarries of two tints, with border pier for the purpose of witnessing the trial of | 


of alternately blue and ruby. The schools are a stone-cutting machine, an ingenious con- 
at the back of the church, and though on a struction for the purpose of cutting stone, re- 
lower level the whole building seems to form cently erected in connexion with the pier works. 
one structure. The edifice has been erected The machine is from the firm of Messrs. Munroe 
from the designs of Mr. J. C. Gilbert, of Notting- | & Co., engineers, Arbroath, and consists of two 
ham. Mr. T. Read Clements, of Knutsford, has steel discs, 7 ft. in diameter, with pieces of steel 
superintended the works. Mr. James Paul, of | set in the edges standing right and left. In 
Knutsford, was the contractor, the stonework | these pieces little steel bolts are fixed, and each 
being executed by Mr. Henry Gannon, and the of these bolts forms the cutting portion of the | 


Raitway Compensation.—The plaintiff, in the 
case of Johnson v. The Edgware, Highgate, and 
London Railway Company, was lessee of land re- 
| quired by the company under a lease which 
provided that the lessor might resume such land 
for the purpose of building, planting, accommo- 


| dation, or otherwise. It was held by the Master 


of the Rolls, that after the company had given 
notice to treat for the land, the lessor had no 
power to resume it by virtue of such proviso, 
and that the company must pay compensation 
to the plaintiff. 





plumbing and decorating by Mr. Wm. Steel, also , 
of Knutsford. Mr. Gladwin, of Stoke-upon- | 
Trent, executed the carving. The stained-glass | 
windows are from the establishment of Measrs. | 
Edmundson, of Manchester. 


{ 


| tended. On Tuesday, several large stones were | 
| put under the machine, and in each case the cut | 





Books Receibed, 


Mason’s Uniform Series of Photographs of English 


| 





machine. The machine cuts upwards; and by 
means of screws the stone is kept up to the 
machine. The whole of the machinery is strongly 
built; and from the trial on Tuesday, it is evi- 


dent it will answer the purpose for which it is in- | 


was clean and rapidly effected. It is calculated | 
to cut 5} inches_per minute; and besides being | 
@ great saving of time, the face of the stone is | 
rendered much more even than by hand dressing ; | 
and as an additional virtue of the machine, the | 


| 


| ExrTension oF tHe Liverroor Dock System. 


|The special committee appointed in February 
‘last by the Mersey Dock Board to consider the 
necessity of extending the system of docks and 
| warehouses, and making improvements in accord- 
ance with some scheme of the kind, have pre- 
sented a report to the Board. In a series of 
elaborate and detailed recommendations they 
counsel the Board to apply to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for an Act to enable them to 
borrow 850,0001. for new dock works and 
warehouses, and 250,0001. for the purchase of 








Cathedrals. London: 28, Old Bond-street. F ‘ 4 
, a : pieces of the stone, instead of being broken up | 
Tuts series begins remarkably well, with three and useless, are, as left, equally as useful as the | 
views of Norwich Cathedral (two interiors and | larger ones. The trial was considered by all to 
one exterior) and descriptive letter-press. The, pe highly successful and satisfactory. 
pages are larger than the views seem to de-| 
mand; still this will make the volume the | MonumentaL.—The Prince Consort Statue at | 
handsomer. | Liverpool has been inaugurated. Mr. Thorny- | 
croft, as we have before said, was the sculptor. | 


| 





T. Nelson & Sons, Pater- The statue is of solid bronze, cast by Messrs. | 
noster-row. | Elkington, of Birmingham, and weighs three) 


: ae. i i ft. The horse 
A pozen texts in colours and gold on cards | tons. Tho height is about 14 ° 
with an ornamental wrapper, and all for 6s., are | "°° modelled from one lent by her Majesty 


certainly not dear. The lettering is rightly on | from the sind of the inte primes. Th in pro 
coloured or gold backgrounds. 


IUuminated Texts. 


posed to erect out of the corporate funds a) 
statue of her Majesty the Queen. The amount; 
to be appropriated for the statue is about 5,0001. | 
——Beside the town-hall about to be erected | 
in Todmorden, a site bag been chosen for the 





VARIORUM. 


lands in the neighbourhood of the Board’s 
property. Another provision of the proposed 
Bill is to throw back the cost of poor-rates upon 
the surplus funds of previous years. 


Tue Lonpon, CHaTHAM, AND Dover Ralt- 
way.—At Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s chambers an 


important application has been made connected 


with the affuirs of this company. A new bridge 
near Victoria Station was ready to be opened, 
and would yield 8,0001. a year; but the question 
was, who would pay money first required. The 


| line was paying the Brighton Company 100/.aday 


to pass over their bridge, and if 1,500/. were paid 
to Messrs. Saxby for signals, it could be opened. 
The other question was as tosurplus land. There 
were 80,0001. ready to be paid ; but could the re- 
ceivers be authorized, or must it be paid to the 




















Tue current number of The Quarterly con- 
tains, inter alia, an illustrated review, or rather, 
account of Mr. Fergusson’s admirable “ History 
of Architecture in all Countries,” of which at 
present only one volume is published. The 
first number of Miss Braddon’s new magazine, 
Belgravia, includes some amusing writing, but 
in general appearance is not up to the Cornhill 
standard. It must be improved if it is to run a 
winning race. Under the title, “An Adven- 
turous Investigation,” the condition of lunatics 
scattered over the country ie forcibly set 
forth—-—The Fine Arts Quarterly sustains its 
position by No. II. Mr. Rae, the Baron de 
Triqueti, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson, Mr. W. W. Lloyd, and Mr. J. C. 
Robinson contribute in it. Maunder’s Scien- 
tific and Literary Treasury is so well known that 
we have only to mention the publication by 
Messrs. Longman & Co. of a new edition, which 
has been revised and improved by Mr. James 
Yate Johnson. Mr. Jobnson claims to have 
It is a cyclopeedia in 











added 1,000 new articles. 
miniature. 





| bronze statue of the late Mr. John Fielden, M.P., 


the work of Mr. Foley, R.A. The statue was com- 
pleted three years ago, but the erection of it has 
been deferred until the present site was pre- 
pared. Mr. Adams, the sculptor, has re- 
ceived a commission for a marble statue of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The statue, which 
is to be ready in eighteen months, will repre- 
sent Mr. Gladstone in his robes of office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and will be placed 
in one of the niches of St. George’s Hall.—— 
A movement is being promoted in Notting- 
ham for raising a public monument to Lord 
Byron, if possible, in Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey; but in the event of this being 
found not practicable, it is proposed that a 
bronze statue of the poet should be placed in 
Market-street, one of the principal thoroughfares 
of Nottingham. A meeting of gentlemen fuvour- 
able to the movement is shortly to be held. 
Nearly 30,0001. have been subscribed towards 
the Keble Memorial. More money, however, 
is wanted to carry out the intention of founding 
a new college at Oxford. 











;company? The chief clerk sanctioned the pay- 
| ment of the 1,500l. to open the bridge, and the 
| question of the surplus land would be heard 
| before the Vice-Chancellor. Order accordingly. 


Tue New Works at THE Bristot Docks.—The 
Docks Committee of the Town Council met 
specially to receive tenders (which had been 
advertised for) for the construction of a new 
junction lock, about 350 ft. long and 62 ft. wide, 
with adjoining quay-walls, near the upper end of 
Cumberland Basin; also a new entrance-lock, 
with quay-walls, between Cumberland Basin and 
the river Avon (the lock-gates and machinery of 
these locks not being included) ; and for certain 
intended improvements of the bed and banks of 
the river Avon, with contingent works. There 
were three tenders submitted,—from Mr. Gibb, of 
Aberdeen; Mr. Brotherhood, of Chippenham ; 
and Mr. Tredwell, of Birmingham. The tender 
of the latter, who is the contractor of the Bristol 
and Portishead Railway, being the lowest, was 
accepted by the committee, and will in due 





| course be reported to the Council. 
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Tue CrystaL Patace Crasses.—The seventh 
session of these classes for ladies has been com- 
menced. The list is very comprehensive. Last 
session the names of 200 ladies, it is stated, 
were on the books of the school. 


ArcHirecturaL AssocraTion.—By a slip of the 
pen in our last it was made to seem that the 
Conversazione would take place on the 19th inst. 
instead of on this Friday, the 26th, when, it is to 
be hoped, there will be a good muster. 


CANNON-STREET HoreL.—We are asked to say, 
in addition to our recent account of this building, 
that the zinc work was executed by Mr. J. W. 
Tyler. We do not think it necessary on every 
occasion to give the names of all the tradesmen 
employed on buildings. 


Rorat Tomps.— Excavations of some interest 
are now going on in the choir of Rouen Cathe- 
dral, and, according to Galignani, have already 
brought to light a statue of interest to our 
country, viz., that of the eldest son of Henry IL., 
King of England and Duke of Normandy. In 
1838, the sepulchral statue of Richard Coeur de 
Lion had been dug up near the same spot, thanks 
to the researches of the director of the Rouen 
Museum, M. Deville. 


Hovses ror THE Very Poor.—Dr. Allbutt, of 
Leeds, has lately proposed a scheme for the 
radical prevention of typhus, by establishing 
wholesome dwellings for the really poor. The 
houses are not intended for artisans and others 
who can pay good rents, but for hawkers, coster- 
mongers, and unskilled labourers of all kinds. 
The rental is 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. per week. 
There is now an “ Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany” started in Leeds on this plan with a 
capital of 50,0001., and a block of fifty tenements 
is nearly completed. 


Lapovurers’ DweELrincs 1N Liverroot.—The 
local Health Committee of the corporation have 
resolved that a block of dwelling-houses, in 
accordance with plans already approved, shall 


Proposep New SynacocvE 1n Lonpon.—We 
are told that the greater portion of the amount 
needed (about 4,500.) for the erection of a new 
synagogue, to take the place of a building near 
the Elephant and Castle, has been obtained by 


the year. 


Tur Poor or Newrort, U.S.—Mr. Alexander 
T. Stewart, of Newport, U.S., has announced his 
intention of giving 1,000,000 dols. for the erec- 
tion of dwellings for the poor of that city, on 
condition that the necessary land shall be pro- 
vided. His plan is similar to Mr. Peabody’s in 
his gift to London. 


Workinc Men’s Crus Festrvat.—On Wednes- 
day evening a festival was held in the Lecture- 
room of the Agricultural Hall, Islington, by the 
members of the working Men’s clubs in con- 
nexion with the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union. The hall, which is capable of holding 
upwards of 600 persons, was filled with working 
men and their families. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., who made an 
interesting address. The programme of the 
evening’s entertainment consisted of songs, in- 
strumental solos, and recitations, the performers 
being members of the clubs. 


New Tuames Supway Act.—A local Act, 
passed in the recent session, has just been 
printed, to make a subway under the Thames, 
from Deptford tothe Isle of Dogs. It is declared 
that a subway, with the necessary approaches, 
would be of great local and public advantage 
It is to be completed within five years, and the 
compulsory purchase of the land is to take place 
within three years. The Sunday ferries—Dept- 
ford, Poplar,and Greenwich—are to be continued. 


classes are taken, not less than eight weeks’ | 
notice is to be given. It is to be cited as “ The 
Thames Subway Act.” 


Wiprorp Cuvurcu.— This parish church, 
erected some few years ago, is now being beau- 





be erected under the powers of “ The Labouring 
Classes’ Dwelling-houses Act, 1866,” and that 
an application shall be made to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for a loan of 13,0001. | 


tified in the interior. Messrs. Lavers & Barraud 
have been intrusted with the execution of a 
series of wall decorations, which are now being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 


Where fifteen or more houses of the labouring | 


British ARcH#ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At a 
meeting of the council of the British Arehwo. 
logical Association, held last week, it was decided 
that the annual meeting shall be held at Ludlow 
next year. Sir C. H. Rouse Boughton, bart., was 


the Jews of South London since the opening of | elected president. 


Tue DrarnaGE or CaNTERBURY.— The sub. 
drainage committee of this city have recom. 
mended the appointment of Mr. Pilbrow, 
engineer, to examine into the existing system of 
drainage in Canterbury, and report thereon, and 
as to any new system which he may suggest. 


Tue Ten Hours MovEMENT AMONGST THE 
Mitirners AND DressmMakers. — The second 
ordinary general meeting of the company formed 
by various ladies for the abolition of night-work 
among dressmakers and milliners has been held 
at 74, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, under 
the presidency of Mr. W. H. Le Fenuvre, the 
chairman of the company. The report which 
was read stated that excellent results had 
followed the working of the company during the 
first ten months, the net profit being 2,274. 16s., 
out of which a dividend was declared of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and in pursuance of the philan- 
thropic object with which the company was 
formed, 15 per cent. of the net dividend profits, 
after providing the first 6 per cent., was placed at 
the disposal of the ladies’ committee for distribu- 
| tion amongst the most deserving of the employées. 
It is gratifying to add that during the busiest 
| part of the London season the limited ten hours 
|of daily work had been strictly adhered to, 





*| proving that a profitable return for capital can 


| be obtained without straining upon the labour of 
young persons. In addition to the dividend, a 
surplus of 1,1171. remained in the business. The 
report was unanimously adopted. 


A Mippre-ciass Co-oPpERATIVE EXPERIMENT.— 
The “Civil Service Supply Association” is a 
| co-operative society which originated with a few 
post-office clerks. It now extends to others, and 
possesses good premises in Monkwell-street, 
Falcon-square. The lower rooms are used for a 
store or shop. The first floor is let off to a firm 
which sells stationery to the members at whole- 
sale prices; and on the second and third floors 
the members can obtain all kinds of hosiery on 


for their erection. The plan comprises about | George Castell. At the east end isa wall device, ~.-. 
120 dwellings, with rents from 3s. to 5s. a week, | in ithe of corn and wine, with the inscrip- similar on, At the Saat fod tree 
and they will be erected between Ashfield-street | tion, “I am the bread of life and the true wine.” almost, f not care Pagers article " which 
and Sylvester-street. The wall round the east window is diapered in ‘* Ob Of & PUTEERAEND Charnoter, Of WEll ae meet 

things which are required in housekeeping. 


en jthe water-glass process, with an inscription : . 
Tue Marpstone Surveyorsnuip.—The follow- | ound the win dow, “Holy, holy, Lord God Al-| Here at the present time upwards of 20,0001. a 


ing six candidates were selected by the com-| pe “4 ‘ ‘year are taken over the counter. Of tea, about 
: 'mighty.” The side walls of the chancel are : 
mittee of the local board of health for the office | diapered with a simple border round the windows 50,000 lb. a year are sold; of coffee, nearly 


of surveyor:—Mr. Edward Buckham, three | Over the chancel arch is the inscription, “ Yield | 20,000 Ib. ; of moist sugar, 100,000 lb.; of loaf 


years assistant to borough surveyor, Blackburn ; | 
salary required, 150]. Mr. Wm. Ground, ten) 
years surveyor to Durham Local Board ; 2501. 

Mr. James Lund, four years surveyor to Sheer- 

ness Local Board; 2501. Mr. William J. New- 

ton, surveyor and sub-surveyor to Local Boards 

for four and five years, at Bath, Oldham, and 

Crewe; 170]. to 2001. Mr. James Pearson, 

eight years assistant-surveyor at Leamington ; 

160l. Mr. J. R. Rogers, eleven years assistant- 

surveyor to Bristol Board of Health; 2501. Mr. 

Buckham was almost unanimously elected. 


Tue Purney anp Futnam New Bripcr.—An 

Act of Parliament (29th & 30th of Victoria, 
chap. 332, local) was on Wednesday issued for 
authorising the extension of time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands and the completion of 
works by the Putney and Fulham Bridge Com- 
pany. In the reign of George I. an Act was 
passed to build a bridge across the Thames from 
Fulham to Putney, and in the reign of George II. 
the Act was amended, and in 1863 an Act was 
passed to incorporate a company for making a 
new bridge. The Fulham Bridge was to be pur- 
chased and a new bridge erected. By an award 
made in August, 1864, a sum of 40,0001. was to 
be paid for the bridge and other property, which 
money, the Act recites, has not been paid. 
*“ And, whereas, since the making of the said 
award the tolls taken for the traffic passing over 
the said bridge have considerably increased, and 
may still further increase, and it is fit and 
reasonable that the said proprietors should have 
the benefit of such increase so long as the said 
purchase remains uncompleted.” The object of 
the Act is to enable the company to raise by 
means of rent-charges a sum to pay off the pro- 
prietors of Fulham Bridge, or to raise the same 
by a creation of shares. A further period of two 
years 18 now granted for completing the new 
bridge, the company to maintain Fulham Bridge 
until the opening of the new bridge. 


: . sugar, 80,000 lb.; of candles, 50,000 lb.; of rice, 
ee the Lord, and enter into His 93°00 1b.; and of soap, 120,000 Ib. Members 

| may buy in any quantity so long as they pay in 
Tue OLp Watts AND Towers or Norwicn.—/ ready money, for not an hour’s credit is given 
We regret to observe that the City Council of | to the most influential. The prices at the store 
Norwich seem to think it necessary for the safety are about 20 per cent. lower than the usual retail 
of the citizens to pull down parts of the old city rates. Customerscan have their purchases sent 
wall on Chapelfield, including one of the towers, home ‘by the Parcels Delivery Company, at 
which it is, nevertheless, admitted could be reduced rates. There are also nearly 100 firms 


consideration, at least as to the tower. A desire 
to level the ground seems to have quite as much 
to do with the resolution as the public safety. 
A proposal to let the matter stand over to an- 
other meeting was negatived by a vote of 19 
against it to 19 in its favour; and the resolu- 
tion to proceed was carried by a majority of 20 
to 17 against it. The citizens ought to protest 
against so summary & measure on so small a 
majority. 


Tue Srixty-Ton Crane.—The following are 
the principal features in connexion with the 
recent application of steam-power to the 60-ton 
crane, Quayside, Newcastle. The cylinders are 
two in number, 10 in. in diameter, 14 in. stroke, 
bolted to side-frames, and geared direct to the 
existing gearing. Behind the crane is placed a 
strong wrought-iron platform, forming a recep- 
tacle for coals and water, upon which is placed 
a boiler of the vertical description. The turn- 
ing gear is arranged so as to make a complete 
revolution in three minutes. Formerly, when 
using manual labour, this ponderous mass re- 
quired sixteen men and about one hour to make 
a revolution when loaded, and about the same 
number of hands when lifting. With the present 
arrangement, weights up to 60 tons can be 
lifted at the rate of 3} ft. per minute, and 
swung round with the greatest ease, only re- 
quiring the attention of one man. The machinery 
has been constructed by Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, 





& Co., of Gateshead. 


made safe. Surely their resolution requires re- | in either wholesale or retail business connected 


with the association. From the wholesale firms 
the members obtain articles at wholesale prices ; 
from the ordinary shops they purchase at a re- 
duction varying from 10 to 20 percent. The 
association numbers at present more than 4,000 
members. One firm alone received from members 
last year 10,0001., and another 12,0001. The 
association has also professional men of its own. 
There are physiciaus, surgeons, lawyers, stock- 
brokers, and even architects, who have special 
and low rates of charges for the members. At 
the recent half-yearly meeting it was announced, 
notwithstanding all other advantages, that there 
was a balance in hand of about 800l. 











TENDERS 


For re-building the ‘Fox and French Horn,” Ray- 
street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. J. Lambert. Mr. W. A. 
Hills, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

¥ £3,255 1 0 








Sheffield 2,679 0 0 
BMROF nsicci snccivscsetoesss cisisciadosane 2,400 0 0 
Langmead & Way  ......se0csseeee0e 2,387 0 0 





For erection of school-room and premises in Blenheim- 
ve, Rye-lane, Peckham, for the Committee of St. 
ohn’s Mission, Messrs. H. & J, D. Matthews, archi- 








tects :— ™ 
For match-boarding. 

Cannon .....0..00 ennai £885 0 0 ...... #15 10 0 

i = gee 13300 

Sewell & Son............ 747 0 0 810 0 

Newman & Mann io di, ae 1210 0 

Colls & BOD ......s00s0s 724 0 0 rises 10 0 0 
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